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Guy Hubbart Starts a 
New Series on 
Advertising 


ENERAL principles and 
how to apply them have 
been dealt with in the preceding 
articles of the series by Guy 
Hubbart. In next week's ar- 
ticle, the first of eight specific 
rules of hardware store adver- 
tising is explained and illus- 
trated. Principles apply to the 
effect of advertising; rules 
show how to fit advertising to 
the store’s daily volume and its 
specific selling needs. Don't 
miss this sertes. 
Other features of real value 
to the hardware man will be 
carried in next week's issue as 


well, 


Read What They Say 
About Us 


We are glad indeed to enclose our 
check covering a_ subscription to 
HarRpwWarE AGE for two years. 

There is nothing very unusual in 
this action, because HARDWARE AGE 
always gives full value. 

It ts a very great addition to the 
pleasure, however, to be classed im 
the list of your friends, and we hope 
we may stay there for some time to 
come. 

Yours very truly, 
THe LAMson & Sessions Co. 
(Signed) Roy E. Boffenmyer. 


missed an issue of 
years and can 
that is well 


Have not 
HARDWARE AGE for 
always pick one item 
worth the price. 

As a traveling salesman I find it 
very helpful. 

Attached is my check for another 
year. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. F. Newton, 
Gallatin, Mo. 
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book which 


This is the beautiful four-color 
made money for 


hundreds of our dealers last year 


Making the Christmas Spirit 
Pay you extra cash dividends 


Letters have been coming in from hardware 
dealers asking if we are going to print another 
Toy Book for this Christmas. We most assuredly 
are! 


We wish you could read some of these letters. 
“It aided me in selling $12,000.00 worth of toys” 
. . . “I sold $6,000.00 worth of toys and the 
book sure did help” . . . “Kids kept it for 
months” . . . It sold my higher priced toys”... . 
“The best sales booster I've ever used.”’ Scores 
of letters reafirmed what our own sales figures 
had shown us—that the Toy Book was a proven 
money maker for dealers. 


So again we offer you this splendid stimulator of 
toy sales—bigger and better than last year, beau- 
tifully printed in four colors, picturing and 
describing all kinds of toys in the way that kids 
and parents simply can’t resist. 


It comes to you imprinted with your own name 
(our firm name doesn’t appear anywhere in the 
book), in any quantities you desire, at a very low 
cost per copy since we stand the larger part of 
the cost of printing. 


Back of this book, making it doubly valuable to 
you, is one of the largest, finest toy departments 
in the country. A wide variety of well-made, 
profitable toys in a wide range of prices. Yet no 
flimsy gim-cracks, or low-priced trash. Toys you 
will be proud to sell. Toys that will attract the 
eye—and the dollars—of every passerby. 


‘And backing up our Toy Department, an “in 
stock” and shipping service organized to make 
prompt and complete shipment on every item you 
order right up to Christmas Eve. 


A Cordial Invitation! 
HIBBARD’S FIFTH ANNUAL 
TOY FAIR 
October 8th to 13th, 1928 


Special demonstrations by factory representatives. ... Sug: 
gested windew and store displays. ... Novelty features. ... 
Refreshments. ... Hundreds of dealers attended last year. 
... Bring your wife. ... Open every evening. 


211 EAST 


WATER ST. 
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WINDS 


By LtewS.Sou 


CHAIN STORE COMPETITION 


NE of the profit advantages of the chain store 
is its “one-price-to-all” policy. 


All chain store merchandise is plainly marked 
as to price, and all prices are set by the general 
management—not by the local manager. The gen- 
eral management alone has authority to make any 
changes in those prices. There are no deviations from 
the set prices, directly or indirectly. They do not 
camouflage this. policy by giving preferential dis- 
counts to favored customers. 


We recently asked several representative hardware 
retailers what they considered their greatest prob- 
lems. One merchant answered as follows: 


“Special discounts on retail prices, given to police- 
men, fire department employees, factory employees— 
who buy for their own personal needs and those of 
their friends—, employees of other stores, and rela- 
tives of a contractor who died ten years ago. Possi- 
bly a man gets a preferential discount merely be- 
cause he is wealthy and influential. In fact nearly 
everybody can dig up some reason why he is entitled 
to demand a discount.” 


We cannot help but wonder where the idea that a 
retail merchant should give preferential discounts 
originated, or why it was ever accepted. It is not 
difficult to understand the reasons for a discount on 
cash purchases, or for established quantity purchases, 
open to all customers. We fail, however, to see any 
logical reason why nature of employment or position 
in life should entitle any person to preferential prices. 
We can find no economic or business law which jus- 
tifies a merchant in adopting a preferential discount 
policy. The retail merchant must obtain a legitimate 
profit on his merchandise or go out of business, but 
he has no moral right to accept less from certain 
favored customers and extort more from other equally 
good patrons. 


The Fallacy of Preferential Discounts 


This is the seventeenth of a series of articles in which the Editor discusses Chain Store Competition in all its phases 


If the preferential discount is granted as a matter 
of charity the method of procedure is wrong. Charity 
donations should be made outright in cash or mer- 
chandise, and the amount charged to an account 
covering such expenditures. If the preferential dis- 
count is designed as a reward for service, its use is 
unbusinesslike and unwise. If a service is worth money’ 
to the merchant it should be paid for on a definite 
basis and not by any subterfuge which may involve 
under or over payment. 


Under a policy of preferential discounts, margin 
is an unknown factor. The selling price is a delusion 
which fools no one but the merchant himself. When 
preferential discounts are given it is only a matter of 
time until the fact becomes generally known. A re- 
tail merchant in an ordinary community can no more 
hide a preferential discount:to favored customers than 
he can his residence or his place of business. The 
average man loves to brag about his influence or 
power, and the merchant’s admonition “don’t men- 
tion this to anyone”—merely adds to his desire to 
spread the good news. . 


Naturally the customers who are not so favored 
do one of two things: Either they secure similar dis- 
counts, directly or indirectly, or they take their trade 
elsewhere. Thus eventually the preferential discount 
becomes a general one and profits shrink. Meanwhile 
the recipients of the discount continue to charge their 
purchases, thereby adding to the merchant’s over- 
head. The extending of credit in this era of modern 
competition is enough of a handicap without the addi- 
tion of expensive and trouble-making discounts. 


The preferential discount is unfair, unwise, un- 
economic and unprofitable. Take a tip from the chain 


store and abolish it—ABSOLUTELY. 


S=D eam — 
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F all the com- 
mercial estab- 
lishments now 


located on Asylum 
Street, between 


Main Street and 
the Union Depot in 
Hartford, Conn., 
only one is ix the 
same location as it 
was in 1850. That 
veteran institution 
is one of the lead- 
ing retail hardware 
stores in that sec- 
tion of the country - 
and is known at the 
present time as The 
Tracy, Robinson 
& Williams Co. 

In 1850 this or- 
ganization was well 
established, for it 
had been founded 
fifteen years pre- 
vious to that time. 


Tracy Robinson & Williams 
Co. recently remodeled its 
business home in Hartford, 
Conn. The new store is the 
last word in design and ap. 
pointment, reflecting experi- 
ences gained from selling hard- 
ware for more than 90 years 
in this New England city. 

The illustrations show repre- 
sentative views of the new 
Tracy Robinson & Williams 


store. 


True, the years 
have changed the 
physical aspect of the business, the original founders 
having long since passed away, but the spirit of pioneer- 
ing and advancement still remains. 

The experiences gained in selling hardware for ninety- 
three years has taught the company the advantages of 
keeping constantly abreast of the ever-changing condi- 
tions in business. 
cently remodeled its building, so that it now is an ex- 
cellent example of a modern retail hardware store. 


With this end in view, the firm re-_ 


The store front is correct with the general accepted 
standards as to height, width, design, etc., and the two 
show windows flanking the center entrance door are of 
adequate size to properly display all types of merchan- 
dise. 

Upon entering the store one is immediately impressed 
with the stock arrangement. Wall panel display cases 
and modern display tables take care of a large assort- 
ment of merchandise. The panels have been carefully 
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arranged to show a representative stock and nothing has 
been left undone in the arranging of items in the tables 
and cases. In the front of the store is a seven-foot display 
case devoted to cutlery and novelty items. The top shelf 
contains an assortment of sheath and pocket knives, the 
middle shelf, shaving equip- 
ment, and the bottom, silver- 
ware, clocks, etc. The store 
is a sportsman’s headquar- 
ters and a large supply of 
guns, ammunition, fishing 
tackle and equipment 
placed where they cannot fail 
to attract attention. The 
Tracy, Robinson & Williams 
executives have noticed that 
the new equipment has 
speeded up sales and that the i 
number of women customers [ 
has noticeably increased. § 
These two gains have more | 
than repaid the company for 
the expense incurred in re- 
modeling. On the second 
floor is another attractive 
salesrgom, where items not 
adapted for open display are 
placed on modern shelving. 
straight stairway ex- 
tends from the main floor to 


this salesroom. besides the shelf hardware, garden im- 

plements, hose, sprinklers and other seasonable merchan- 

dise are placed on constant display. It is a well lighted 

sales floor, with wide, unobstructed aisles and is an im- 
(Continued on page 87) 
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THE FOG 


By Saunders Norvell 


O you remember last year’s cruise around Long 
D Island in the Algonquin? When the Commo- 
dore dared me to come this year I wired my 
acceptance, for fear he might change his mind. This 
time we are exploring Cape Cod. 

An early breakfast at the delightful Copley-Plaza in 
Boston, a taxi ride to the dock, a waiting high powered 
tender, a foaming dash and there was the genial face 
of the Commodore at the rail beaming welcome. The 
Algonquin was as spick and span as ever. Even the 
white clad sailors were all smiles. 


Then a rattling of chains as the anchor came up, 
cigars were passed by Wata and we were gliding out of 
the harbor, deftly avoiding ships of all kinds and sizes. 
Back of us was Bunker Hill, on each side the harbor 
lights, straight ahead the rolling ocean. Sam called 
attention to the lighthouse striped like a great barber’s 
pole. “To shave the swells of the sea,’ remarked the 
laconic Bill. 

We were soon cutting the swells and steering S.S.E. 
making for Provincetown, our first port of call. Then 
the fog settled down and around us. It was a solid, wet, 
impenetrable fog that you could hardly cut with a cheese 
knife. We slowed down. Every few minutes our shrill 
whistle blew. Through the solid walls of the fog came 
the booming of fog horns, from lighthouses and steamers. 
A fog on a crowded sea is not a pleasant thing. Every 
moment we looked for the prow of some great steamer 
to come crashing in upon us. That day was not so good 
but we put in the time at bridge, and I had my first 
lessons in “contract.” : 

Navigation to me has always been a mysterious art, 
but navigation in a thick fog commands one’s admiration. 
Without seeing anything for several hours, suddenly 
we heard orders snapped out. Again a rattling of chains, 
and soon we were safely swinging at anchor in Province- 
town Harbor. Through the fog we could dimly see the 
outlines of the pier with the little house at its terminus. 

This fog that rolled in from the sea changed all our 
plans. Instead of a cruise we motored over the Cape. 
The Commodore called it a motoring cruise. As usual, 
his car and chauffeur were on shore to meet his yacht. 
“If we can’t travel by sea then we will go by land!” 
said the Commodore. “Where’s your airplane?” re- 
marked Bill. “Airplanes are no good in muck like this,” 
answered the Commodore. 


Relax is the word for Cape Cod. I am now so re- 
laxed that it is the hardest kind of work to write. But 
if I don’t, wires or telephone calls will be coming from 
Llew Soule for “copy.” So I think I'll work in two 
articles about cruising in a motor on Cape Cod. You 
can’t get away from the sea air on this fish hook and 
if you don’t watch where you are driving and keep 
your hand on the emergency brake you are liable to run 
off into the sea. almost anywhere. It is currently re- 
ported that the early Cape Codders were all web-footed. 


Provincetown is mainly inhabited by Indians who call 


themselves artists and writers. Once I actually saw 
Hawthorne’s class in painting at work! They were all 
down on the beach painting an old boat on the sand. 
Most of the time they just sit around and talk about art 
and literature. For conversation that has no terminals 
and resting that never seems to wear them out, Province- 
town will take the prize. As I said Cape Cod makes 
one relax and Provincetown is the head and center of 
relaxation. 

Provincetown, in the minds of its artistic Indians, is 
the most modern of all modern places on earth. Of 
course I mean intellectually. When they talk, as they 
are always doing, the word “modern” is used about every 
tenth word. She is “modern” or she is not “modern.” 
If she is not, then she is passed by in sympathetic pity. 
_ It was proper and fitting, so it seemed to me, to 
grope around Provincetown in a fog. A fog seemed 
to me to be emblematic of the state of mind of most 
of the young artists I met. It’s a shame to write this, 
as they were nice to us. At all hours, in the fog, some- 
one went out and brought back bacon and eggs. These 
and cigarettes make up the diet in Provincetown. 

The conversation would run something like this: “Do 
you think it is true that the chances for happiness are 
greater if a young man marries a girl who resembles 
his mother?” This question is discussed at length. 
Someone tells what Freud thinks about it. Then as the 
subject seems to have been exhausted they drop it and 
start on some other equally interesting theme. These 
Indians live in little shacks that serve as studios by day 
and for parties at night. 

Much talent has been develeped in Provincetown. I 
could give a long list of dramatists, writers and painters 
who have studied and worked here. Those who just 
talk serve a useful purpose too. They make up the 
“chorus,” as it were, for the real workers. It was even 
suggested that if I would spend a summer in Province- 
town I might learn to write in a “modern” style. I am 
sure there would be plenty of inspiration. 

The Commodore gave us a dance on board the 
Algonquin and there was an ample supply of scrambled 
eggs and bacon. It was a curious sight as the tender 
brought load after load of the artists out to the yacht 
through the fog. As a guest all I can say tactfully of 
this party is that it was certainly “modern.” 


* * * 


Provincetown deserves a good write-up as to what 
the various schools here have done for modern art. But 
I can’t use up all my paper about one place. I must 
cover all of Cape Cod, even if it must be in a fog. One 
night we went to a theatre in a neighboring town. It 
was a large auditorium, roughly finished, without paint, 
but the seats sloped from the back to the front at such 
a steep angle that all could see. (New York theatres 
please note.) In front of this theatre was a large open 
lot for parking. On the Cape everyone uses a car, s0 
parking space is important. This idea must be worked 
out in all our planning for the future. Many city stores 
are losing business because there are no nearby parking 
facilities. But let us try to forget business. The play 
we saw was “Mr. Pim Passes,” and there was Laura 
Hope Crews in the leading rdéle, as entertaining and 
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charming as ever. The audience came from all over the 
Cape. They were sunburned and mostly in sport 
clothes. They were real Americans. What a difference 
from New York! 


*x* %*« * 


The Pilgrims first landed in Provincetown; then they 
set sail, in a snowstorm, and finally disembarked at 
Plymouth. The tall tower at Provincetown was built 
to commemorate the first landing. A Pilgrim would 
hardly feel at home in Provincetown now. 


* %* * 


I thought at first I would write a frivolous letter 
about the cruise, but I have seen and heard so many 
interesting things I must write seriously. Those in our 
party had friends in many of the Cape towns, and so 
doors were open to us everywhere and we had the 
pleasure of meeting. many of the old families and being 
shown through their quaint houses. At Yarmouth a 
maiden lady showed us an old house built in 1680 by 
her forefathers. This house had descended to her in 
straight line without a break since that date. It had 
never been out of the family. This was surely an un- 
usual experience in America. As there is much .in 
common about these old houses I must tell you some 
curious things about them. They were built facing the 
south and the interesting chimneys were on the north 
side. Rooms were very small and ceilings about seven 
feet. Houses were taxed by “stories.” The owners of 
ships lived in two story houses while captains only built 
astory and a half. They beat the tax collector. A good 
house had five windows in the ends, two on each floor 
and one in the gable. The interior reminded one of 
ships. As you entered the small front door there was 
a very steep stair leading to the second floor. There was 
a door to the right and left leading into bed rooms. 
Through these rooms you went around to the sitting 
room in the back. Here was fhe great square brick 
fireplace where cooking was done over the open fire. 
This was before stoves were invented. 

Iron cranes swung the pots in and out. Some of 
these fireplaces were double and even had a place built 
in where large iron cauldrons were placed for the heat- 
ing of water. Taking a bath in the winter time must 
have been a day’s job. 

The windows were small, with little panes of glass. 
All the glass was imported and even the bricks were 
brought from England and Holland. Many houses had 
been repaired and it was easy to see the difference be- 
tween the old foreign and the new home-made bricks. 

I was surprised to learn that the first settlers were not 
sailors or fishermen, but were farmers. When they 
came to Cape Cod they found the Indians growing 
maize, or corn, all over the Cape. So they took up 
farming. Later, at Nantucket, they started whaling 
and became very prosperous. From the seventeenth 
century to the beginning of the Civil War whaling 
brought large profits to the colonists, then the discovery 
of mineral oil changed everything. 


* * * 


New Bedford in time took the supremacy in ships 
and whaling from Nantucket. Nantucket clung to sail- 


ing ships, while New Bedford became “modern” and - 


sent out steam whalers. So changes in trade take place, 
and when men and cities do not change with the times 
they are soon in the discard. 


* * * 


We were anchored a day off Nantucket and were 
entertained by a former high official in our government. 


He has a great house, overlooking the ocean, that has 
been in the family for generations. He has a most re- 
markable collection of ship models. In the old days they 
did not use “blue prints” but made a complete model 
before a ship was built. He has also a collection of old 
whaling paintings. This must have been great sport. 
Think of attacking a whale in a little boat, with only 
a harpoon. I balanced one of these harpoons. It 
weighed thirty pounds. Lions, elephants and tigers 
have little chance against modern arms, but it was dif- 
ferent in the old whaling days. If you haven't read 
“Moby Dick,” a whaling story by Sherman Melville, 
be sure and get it. In this story Captain Ahab starts 
on his tragic cruise from the port of New Bedford in 
search of the white whale “Moby Dick.” 


We anchored off New Bedford and gazed on all the 
great textile factories, but there was no smoke coming 
from their chimneys. A great strike was on. Again a 
case of changes in trade. Women wear different kinds 
of clothes. The southern mills can produce cheaper. 
The poor strikers are up against economic forces be- 
yond their control. 

Nantucket at one time had ten thousand inhabitants. 
Then came steamships and the people could not make 
a living, so they went elsewhere. Many of the Nan- 
tucket houses were taken down and moved by boats 
over to various places on Cape Cod. 


On the Cape the old families married and _ inter- 
married. Almost everyone was related to everyone else. 
There were the Phinneys, the Bassetts, the Hardys, the 
Scudders, the Hallets, the Thatchers. They were first 
farmers, then whalers and traders. They sailed all over 
the world. In their ships they brought home rare furni- 
ture from France and silks from China. Their descend- 
ants scattered all over the United States, but many have 
returned and are now living in the old homes as summer 
residences. I was told that when a young sailor was 
engaged to be married and went on one of the long 
whaling cruises, he would even make doors, windows and 
other parts of his future home in his many spare hours 
on the ship. Now these old families are gathering up 
all the good old things of the old days and their houses 
look like museums. What wonderful people they are! 
To one who spends his life in the “melting pot” of New 
York these sturdy Americans are an inspiration. 

* 


Doors on the Cape have no locks. The latch is all 
that is needed or used. At a tea room I left a five dollar 
bill on the table and motored away. Several hours later 
I returned and under the glass on the table was the 
change. People shopping leave all their bundles in the 
unlocked cars, Try it in New York! 


Prices in the shops on the Cape are not cheap. Food 
is high, so are hotel accommodations, but the Cape is a 
long way out to sea and the summer season is short. 
I should judge by our diet that the principal article of 
food on the Cape is lobster. I never ate so many of 
these birds before in all my life. 


In many of the towns there are no hotels. People 
live in their own homes. Transient trade does not exist 
in these places. There are good golf clubs and many 
women and girls play, and play very well. These girls 


travel with bare necks, bare arms and bare legs. It 
(Continued on page 82) 
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“6 LAN your work and work 

Prec: plan” applies particularly 

to the beginner at show card 
writing. 

Success in learning show card writ- 
ing depends to a great extent on the 
systematic way the beginner goes at 
it. The mere possession of a book 
of alphabets, some cardboard or 
paper, a bottle of show card ink, 
some brushes and lettering pens will 
not turn a novice into a competent 
show card writer unless he be a man 
of exceptional versatility and some 
artistic ability. 

These articles published in the 
National Drug Clerk, are so simply 
and scientifically arranged that the 
average drug store clerk or proprietor 
can positively cash in on certain satis- 


factory results for every minute of his 
valuable time devoted in following the 
instructions given. 

Why are these show card articles 
different from any other instructions 
on lettering? For the simple reason 
the beginner’s work is arranged and 
planned for him along a well de- 
fined and practical system. The 
writer has made a_ specialty of 
teaching this accomplishment for over 
twenty years, during this time coming 
in contact with hundreds of students 
through correspondence and personal 
instruction. The reader has_ the 
privilege of the question box con- 
cerning these articles where all ques- 
tions will be answered promptly. 

Furthermore the text matter ac- 
companying each article is written in 


The Simplicity ofthe Speed Pen 
for Rapid Show Card Lettering 


In Four Lessons ( Lesson No. 2) 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


a simple comprehensible way being 
free from all technical phrases which 
would mean so much “Greek” to the 
average beginner especially without 
the aid of the instructor by his side. 
Then again, a good many text books 
on lettering were written before ad- 
vent of modern lettering tools, 
brushes and regular show card inks. 
etc. 

The hardware store merchandiser 
does not aspire to become an expert 
finished show card writer, but what 
he really desires is comprehensive 
fool-proof modern instructions 00 
how to make plain, legible, attractive 
show cards, thereby enhancing the 
general appearance of his shop, also 
deriving the full value from his show 
windows and cutting down the ex- 
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pense of buying these signs outside. 
With a set of speed pens and a 
bottle of India ink the average man 
can, without any artistic ability or 
“talent” soon learn to produce plain, 
original and attractive cards like the 
ones reproduced herewith if he will 
only practice a little every day close- 
ly following each detail given on the 
alphabet plate and in the written text. 
This half-round block alphabet is 
shown in four installments so the 
beginner will concentrate and prac- 
tice on a few letters at a time instead 
of skipping here and there trying to 
make every letter of the alphabet at 
one time. 

Until recently the field of the letter- 
ing pen has been a limited one. There 
are numerous lettering pens on the 
market today which-were-never heard 
of just a few years ago. But the 
great demand for show. cards prompt- 
ed the invention of this remarkable 
little lettering tool called the “Speed 
Pen.” 

Almost anybody can learn to make 
the elementary strokes like those 
shown on the alphabet plate: First, 
four right and four left oblique 
strokes, four upright, four left and 
right crescent strokes, and four hori- 
zontal strokes. 

When the reader is_ proficient 
enough to make these strokes free- 
hand he can, with a little more prac- 
tice, join them in the different angles 
forming the letters as shown below. 

To give a clear idea of what the 
speed pen looks like, a sketch of the 
pen is shown placed in the several 
positions it should be held in order 
to construct the seven letters “H to 
N.” The dotted lines show the 
length of each single stroke, and the 
arrows indicate the direction. The 
small cross mark is where the single 
stroke should terminate, or where 


ARCADE 


Cast Iron 


TOYS 


” 
look 
real. 


another should join it. 
that all strokes should be made from 
left to right and from top guide line 
downward. Do not attempt to draw 
an upright stroke by “pushing” the 


Remember | 


pen upward. To form the basic part | 


of the letter “H,” it requires but two 


perpendicultr or upright strokes, and | 


one horizontal cross stroke in the 
center. 


The short strokes at the top | 


and bottom, Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7, even | 


off the strokes and complete the let- 
ter. The pen handle should be held 
in a natural position just as one would 
held a common writing pen. Each 
pen point is equipped with a small 
reservoir which is attached to the pen 
and retains sufficient ink to write 
several words. After dipping pen 
in ink rest the bill of pen for an 
instant on the neck of bottle to pre- 


Camping 
Outfits 


Automobile 
Accessories 


Jor the 
. Tourist / 


vent any ink from dropping on the 
card. 


| The pens are made with round or 


square “bills” and come in six dif- 
\ferent sizes. The round bill pens 
being the most popular of the two 
styles and the easier of the two to 
|operate. The beginner should re- 
/member to keep the bill of pen flat 
/on the: surface at all times when 
writing. 

A good way to practice the differ- 
ent elementary strokes as shown on 
plate is to first make about 8 left 
oblique lines about the width of pen 
stroke, then proceed to fill-in, by 
drawing the pen down through every 
other ruled line. The ruled line will 
act as a guide to keep the stroke 
straight. For making the circular 
or crescent strokes draw 8 circles one 
within another, then proceed to fill in 
every other circle. Proceed to prac- 
tice the upright and_ horizontal 
strokes the same way as the oblique 


BROWNS 
Fly 
Swatters 


10° 


strokes. If the beginner experiences 
great difficulty in keeping the lines 
straight by doing it free-hand he may 
use a ruler to guide the pen until he 
gets the hang of holding the pen. 

The show cards reproduced here- 
with measure 14 x 11 inches which is 
8 inches shorter than a_half-sheet. 
The card featuring “Flyswatters” 
was done with numbers 2 and 6, 
round bill speed pens. The letters 
are grouped at the left and right of 
card. This is a very simple lay-out 
as it does not require an equal dis- 
tance of lettering from the center 
of card. A pencil line is drawn about 
two inches from the outside edge of 
card at the left and right. The top 
group of lettering starts at the left 
line and the bottom group of letter- 
ing ends at the right pencil line. The 
price, ten cents, was outlined with 
number 2 speed pen and may be filled- 
in with a small brush. 


RADIO 
SETS 


Speakers 
Batteries 
& Tubes. 
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Penny Thoughts 


E live 
by the 
hour 


under a hand-to- 
mouth policy, 
taking up only 
those problems 
that are forced 
upon our atten- 
tion by the emer- 
gencies of the 
moment. Nearly 
all of our ad- 
vances have been 
made under the 
urge of dire ne- 
cessity. We sel- 
dom go in for 
the best if we 


can manage to 
get along fairly 
well with the 
worst. Just as 
our easy - going 
forefathers were 


satisfied with Fifth Avenue and Forty-Fourth Street when New York City was very y 
The price of this site rose from $8,500 to $2,000,000 


narrow, crooked 
streets, so are 
we content to endure the horrors of 
smoke, noise, traffic congestion and 
countless other evils, knowing full 
well that such nuisances could be 
largely eliminated. 

In the light of such facts it is 
futile to attempt to build up any- 


thing more than a general picture - 


of the future. It is not knowledge 
we lack, but rather the will and 
energy necessary for the execution 
of our plans. Hundreds of impor- 
tant betterments could be brought 
to speedy realization. But we may 
be sure that no action toward this 
end will be taken until necessity 
arises. 

It is the human element that now 
looms as the chief threat to our 
hopes for a superior civilization. 
Our rate of material advance has 
completely outstripped our biologi- 
cal progress. Our mechanical 
achievements have surpassed our 
comprehension. We think penny 
thoughts while trying to handle 
dollar ideas. Nowhere is there any 
marked tendency on the part of 
people to plan beyond the needs of 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


and Dollar Ideas 


the immediate 
moment. 

Weare flooded 
with fantastic 
forecasts of the 
life that’s com- 
ing. These 
visions cover 
everything from 
colleges to air- 
ships, and from 
religion to ma- 
chinery. But we 
may well regard 
with skepticism 
a large part of 
this prophecy. 
It is true that 
the heat in the 
earth is thirty 
million times 


same neighborhood to day. 


greater than that 
stored in all of 
doubtless it 
oung. Below, the will be there un- 
tapped when our 
children’s chil- 
dren are getting their supply of heat 
from the bituminous coal beds that 
still lie in abundance under their 
feet. Research has proved the 
practicability of producing  syn- 
thetic foods in huge factories. But 
as man now uses only one two- 
hundredths of the earth’s total year- 
ly food supply, it will be genera- 
tions before the farm will give way 
to the factory. 

Interesting stories can be written 
to show the many advantages that 
will result from revolutionary 
changes in practice. . But although 
we become enthusiastic over such 
discussions, experience has shown 
that the economic aspects of such 
proposals do not appeal to our 
workaday world until some revision 
of current methods becomes urgent. 
Nothing could be more logical than 
the pleas for reforestation. But 
we refused to budge in this matter 
until the wood problem in certain 
regions became so acute as [0 
threaten industry. The develop- 
ment of oil shale, commercial aero- 
(Continued on page 83) 
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 Let’s Have a 


PAINT 


PECIFIC Reasons for 

Autumn Activities 

Will Make an Excel- 

lent Basis for an Advertis- 
ing Campaign. 


Advocate brighter interiors for the dull days to come. 


ACH paint merchant should launch a definite cam- 
paign to sell paints this fall. In many cases the 
fall sales will be clear gain in volume and in other 

cases they will shift the sales from the rather crowded 
spring weeks when (so one correspondent says) “anyone 
can sell paint.” 

Suppose we set these reason forth in this form: 

(1) Autumn is an ideal time to paint. Surfaces are 
well dried and in a condition to receive paint. Insects 
are gone, and property owners are freed from the nui- 
sance of having them sticking in the wet paint. 

(2) It is even more important in the fall than in the 
spring to redecorate interiors in attractive, cheerful 
colors, for it is in the winter months that the occupants 
remain indoors and make the most use of the interior of 
the home. Surely it should be in fit condition for such 
continuous occupancy. 

(3) Fall is the time to pound hard on the fact that 
“Paint Saves Lives,” for. winter notoriously is the time 
of the year when infectious diseases of children make 
their appearance. Sleeping rooms, nurseries, playrooms 
and the entire interior of the house should be freshly 
painted and varnished to make the surfaces sterile and 
inhospitable to disease germs, and keep them so. 

(4) The holidays are in the offing when family re- 
umons and house parties take place, which makes it fit- 
ting to remind householders that interiors should be 
made fresh and colorful to properly receive the guests 
and make a good impression. 

(5) Early each fall a number of young people from 
ach Community go away to school and it will require 
little urging to persuade parents to have the rooms of 
these young people redecorated against the homecoming 
for the Christmas holidays. College colors frequently 
have a part in these decorative schemes. 

(6) National Fire Prevention Week, which this year 
starts Oct. 7, affords a fitting occasion to launch such a 
tampaign. Paint in itself is an excellent fire preventive, 


especially roof paint. Paint is also a leak preventive, 
and what householder does not dread winter roof leaks. 

The observance of Fire Prevention Week is extending 
rapidly as its effectiveness becomes appreciated. Figures 
recently announced show a 15 per cent decrease in fire 
losses in 1927 as against 1926. The 1927 total for the 
United States is $497,245,620, which is $82,000,000 less 
than the year previous but there remains opportunity for 
further reduction. 

An increasing number of communities are taking Fire 
Prevention Week as the occasion for starting a Clean 
Up and Paint Up campaign. In case that is undertaken 
the plans should be started several weeks ahead so that 
the climax will come during that week. 

Of these reasons, perhaps the most response will be 
obtained by pushing the idea of interior decoration. 
Some very productive campaigns have been conducted 
with the slogan “Get Ready for the Indoor Months.” 

The merchant who institutes such a campaign puts 
himself in an excellent position to push his fireplace 
equipment, radiator covers, curtain poles, weather strips 
and similar fall merchandise. 

If a merchant has had success with paint sprays, he 
can base a good campaign on “Wicker Furniture Made 
Beautiful Again.” With sprays available, there is 
little reason for storing the wicker furniture. It can be 
repainted tastefully and smoothly and used indoors dur- 
ing the winter. 

The health argument is of growing importance because 
of the rapidly increasing appreciation by people generally 
of the importance of caring for interiors as a preventive 
against visible insects and invisible microbes. “A Little 
Paint for Health’s Sake” is a good caption and the copy 
should be positive, suggesting safety measures rather 
than the scare copy built on the danger of contagion. 

But generally speaking, an excellent slogan is 
“Brighten Up the Dull Winter Days,” which can be ap- 
plied to both interior and exterior surfaces. 
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Appreciation of the Second Sale 
and related sundries are handy 
the current desire for color 
merchant bulid up 


AINT is a very important part of the business done crops are good with the farmers around Augusta this firm 
by Trowbridge Hardware Co., Augusta, Ga. This firm makes a special effort to sell this group, making personal 
enjoys a large trade in builder’s hardware and finds calls at the farms. s 

that paint and kindred specialties are closely: allied to Usually the farmer does his own painting, which means 

builder's hardware. E. Trowbridge, of this company, says the sale must include brushes and sandpaper. 

that many good-sized paint orders are ; 

obtained when the builder’s hardware 


sale is made and that the tie-up is profit- 
able and very practical. The paint de- be 
partment flanks the entire left hand wall ‘lade s ¢ 


of the store and is usually represented 
with an attractive display in one of the 
windows. In making up a display for 
the paint department this firm does not 
overlook the profitable extras such as 
sandpaper, brushes, etc. These lines will 
also be featured, just as they are in the 
paint department. You will note in the 
picture shown at the bottom of this page 
that brushes and sandpaper are displayed 
prominently on the sales counter. When 


WICE a year 
Elwood Adams, 
Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., holds a three 
day paint and painting 
demonstration. He has 
i} the cooperation of the 


bere 
be G those who attend the 
_ a helps him work up the 
; 14 mailing list for the 

lars and color cards 
which are sent out be- 
fore the demonstra- 
tion. Bob Adams, past 
president of the New 
England association 1s 
the owner of this fine 
store and is particu- 
larly interested in the 
paint department. 
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Efficient 
in Four States 


legeen in all four photos. Brushes 
y fate paint. High cost of labor plus 
fic home helps the hardware 
paint trade 


ILLER HARDWARE CO., Olean, N. Y., has a 
M very modern store and a splendid paint depart- 
ment in charge of the veteran, Fred L. Hellwege, 
who would rather sell paint than eat. For 25 years Mr. 


LACE HARD- 
WARE STORE, 
Erie, Pa., has an 
ittractive, compact and 
complete paint depart- 
ment as you can see 
by the photo shown at 
the right. Brushes, 
steel wool, putty, putty 
knives, paint special- 
ties and other sundries 
are attractively ar- 
ranged on the open 
top display, table in 
ftont of the shelves 
containing the paint 
cans. This gives the 
salesman and the 
buyer a chance to ren- 
der and obtain com- 
plete service within a 
short time and makes 
for efficiency in this 

rtment. Having 
the brushes and other 
sundries handy to the 
Paint helps make the 
second sale. 


Hellwege has worked on the master painters, telling them 
that no man with a shingle and a mess of paint materials 
can compete with the workings of a well organized factory 
with chemists and modern machinery to prepare paint scien- 


tifically correct as to formula and color. 
He talks of paint not as costing so much 
per can but as an investment per square 
yard, and when quoting a good sized job 
works the sales talk:on that: angle. He 
works from manufacturers’ ‘charts, and 
finds each year an increasing number of 
master painters falling in line. Twice a 
year he also conducts paint demonstra- 
tions similar to those of Elwood Adams, 
explained on the opposite page. A. E. 
Ewing, president of the company, is very 
proud of Mr. Hellwege, and tells us that 
the householders of Olean rely on this 
paint manager 100 per cent for their 
painting materials and the advice which 
he offers as a store service. He finds 
that many people can be sold paint, 
brushes and other extras once they are 
interested in beautifying their homes. 


= 
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if 


This product of the flax fields has the peculiar quality of drying at a 


N individual ingredient in a can of high quality 
paint or varnish is taken for granted as a com- 
modity with a duty—that of. combining itself 

with its fellow essentials to increase the wearing ability 
of the surface to which it is applied, and to impart 
beauty thereto. A particular component is given little 
credit for being surrounded by a history all its own, for 
having a background worthy of a pioneer. 

Take linseed oil for example. Its presence in paint 
and varnish is only possible because it has been made 
a usable article by a series of processes beginning with 
its extraction from flax seed. 

Linseed oil is unque in being the first of the so-called 
“drying oils” to be produced in sufficient quantities for 
use in the manufacture of paints and varnishes. That 
is because flax has for ages been grown extensively for 
its fibre, from which linen is made. 

A “drying oil” absorbs oxygen from the air and 
gradually solidifies. Linseed oil, in this process, when 
used in paint or varnish, produces a firm, adhesive and 
elastic film. 

Concerning the early history of vegetable oils, in 
which kingdom linseed oil is included, there is only 
limited information available. It is known that oil was 
employed, especially for illumination purposes at an 
early period, and Pliny mentions that the Greeks and 
Romans in the first century knew about castor oil, al- 
mond oil, olive oil and walnut oil. The last named is 
still used as a “drying oil.” Too, the Greeks. used oil 
to quiet the seas in their venturesome voyages across 
the Mediterranean. 

Linseed oil is obtained, as stated, from the ripe seed 
of the flax plant, which has been grown more or less 
extensively in America since colonial times. Formerly, 
however, the bulk of the supply used for paint and var- 


rate to form a firm protective film 


nish came from Russia and India. Today, however, it 
is a very important domestic crop, though Canada and 
Argentine regularly supply a considerable part of our 
requirements. The plant is subject to a fungus disease 
which infects the soil, hence it was long a “frontier 
crop,” and moved gradually westward, until today it is 
grown almost exclusively in our Northwestern States. 
The disease, meanwhile, has been controlled, so that flax 
is a permanent agricultural crop of those states. 

There are several methods employed in extracting the 
oil from the seed, but the most practiced method is by 
pressing. When the seed first arrives at the mill it is 
cleaned, then ground to meal between high-speed steel 
rolls, after which it is placed in a closed metal tank and 
heated by steam. From the heating tank the meal is 
formed into cakes, which makes it easier to handle. 
These cakes are folded in cloths and placed in hydraulic 
presses, where they are subjected to high pressure, which 
squeezes the oil out of them. At this stage, however, 
the oil contains plant albumen and other foreign matters, 
which are removed by settling, or by filtration through 
cloth and paper in filter presses, or by both. This sepa- 
ration goes on for a long time, as the oil improves by 
storage and settling, even after careful filtration. The 
precipitation can be speeded along by a chemical (weak 
solution of sulphuric acid or of an alkali) and for all 
ordinary purposes the acid and alkali refined oils are as 
good as the naturally settled oil. 

For outside work, many are of the opinion that noth 
ing but pure raw oil should be used since the film pro- 
duced by the raw oil is more porous than that of boile 
oil. However, a little drier is always necessary. aw 
linseed oil will eventually dry, but the metallic salts added 
in boiling make it dry faster. Nevertheless, the old- 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Build Your Paint Displays 
Fit the Prospect 


in five-gallon cans, color in oil, outside pastes, 

wood filler and surfacer are sold mostly to paint- 
ing contractors ; ready-mixed paint, barn and roof paint 
find ready sale to the male of the species for their own 
homes, whereas statistics show that 80 per cent of var- 
nish, lacquer flat white and enamel in less than gallon 
containers are sold to women. 

Because of this the hardware dealer who is window 
displaying paint should decide which class of paint cus- 
tomer he wants to 
reach with his display 
and build it accord- 
ingly. 

The merchant who 
is window displaying 
to catch the painting 
contractor’s eye 
should include creo- 
sote oil, kegs of white 
lead, color in oil and 
similar material, be- 
cause the painting 
contractor is  inter- 
ested in these mate- 
rials in quantities and 
Often prefers to mix 
his own materials. On 
the other hand when 
appealing to the home 
owner and _ smaller 
quantity user ready 
mixed paints and ac- 
cessories will be found 
very effective. In such 
displays as this many 
decorative items car- 
ned in the hardware 
store may be called 
into service. 

A display for the 
home owner should 
be built along the lines 
of a window exhibi- 
tion given by Tuttle 

rothers, Westfield, 
N.J. These hardware 
dealers constructed a 
Porch right in their spacious show window, with a front 

oor against the background. Open paint cans, used 
brushes, a step-ladder and a pair of overalls lay near 
by, the porch being only half painted. A placard in the 
window read: 


He’ll Finish the Job on the Old Homestead 
en He Gets Home from Work To-morrow 


This appeal featured outside ready-mixed paints ex- 
clusively. It was a paint window for the home owners, 
and sold them. 


| ee white, varnish, shellac, white lead and stain 


This window, in addition to illustrating the point made by the writer, is 
an excellent type of window to promote a fall sales campaign under the 
slogan “Prepare for the Indoor Months.” 


And now we come to the window display shown here. 
It was built to do one thing—sell paint to women. That 
is why the paint is shown in less than gallon containers, 
and the decorative value of paint is stressed so strongly. 

The cozy corner effect, the dignity lent the display by 
the black velvet drape in the background, the sprightly 
touch of life and color found in the flowers, the orna- 
mental ship in the foreground, all do their bit to satisfy 
the craving for decorative embellishment dear to every 
woman’s heart. In short, this show window looked like 
‘Home, Sweet Home” 
to the women. That’s 
why it sold them paint 
—despite the scarcity 
of paint cans. 

And so, you have 
three different classes 
of paint prospects. 
The painting contrac- 
tor, the man of the 
house and the house- 
wife, and they respond 
best to their own type 
of appeal; therefore, 
build your windows to 
meet the requirements 
of each class, changing 
displays often enough 
so that all are given 
a show, and you'll be 
repaid with bigger 
profits. 

The selection of the 
kind of window to be 
installed depends upon 
the season and upon 
the community 
though. Your win- 
dow should fit in close- 
ly with house cleaning, 
with the indoor re- 
decorating season in 
the fall and with the 
roof and barn paint- 
ing seasons in your 


community. Let local 
needs decide this 
point. 


Often it is possible for the hardware merchant to 
start or foster a movement. If the women’s organiza- 
tions of the community are devoting their meetings to 
study of color, sanitation or unfinished furniture, a win- 
dow display illustrating the part paint can have in this 
movement will interest these women, help their campaign 
and will bring a considerable trade into the store. Win- 
dow displays devoted to one subject that are timely will 
attract more attention and sell more goods than dis- 
plays that are merely an effort to show how complete a 
stock the merchant carries. 
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ideal position to profit from the Clean Up and 
Paint Up campaigns that are conducted locally 
under the auspices of the National Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign Bureau and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

An examination of many of these reports extending 
over several years show that these local campaigns 
sharply increase the sale of paint in any locality. This 
increase is estimated to be about 15 per cent of the total 
increase of merchandise movement. This story is in- 
tended to show what the remaining 85 per cent of mer- 
chandise consists of. Out of the multitude of reports 
we have selected two of those recently filed. One is for 
the campaign in Minneapolis—a city of 380,000 popula- 
tion—the other for Heyworth, Ill., a village of 851. 
These reports are especially complete. 


posit merchants are, we believe, in an 


REPORT SHEET 


Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign 


auspices of 


Fifth District of the Minnesota 


State Federation of Woman’s Clubs 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
First Week of May 
Location of premises cleaned: 


in filling out this re; show figures your accomplishments, for exam; le 
alley lots, 2, yards 


CLEANED 6853) PLANTED 1 

to a lot 79 6Y 3 Flower gardens 48769 
Vacant lots 9 Vegetable gardens SY SRI 
Basements Grass plots sowed g sy 
Attics 5743 24296 
House gutters 2229 Trees 20/22 
Street name signs 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Rubbish piles burned 90973 
23632 Insect breeding places d yed| 2 3/ 

PAINTED AND Fences rcpaired 1p iZ 
DECORATED Porches and steps repaired £397 
Houses 89 Roofs repaired 
Walls Water faucet leaks repaired 2D Gof 
Floors (or varnished) 29 762. Screens repaired 0129 
Woodwork (or varnished) 37 Junk—papers—sold $ 769 
Porches or stairs (4-794 |} Ash cans emptied 4472] 
Fences Refuse cans disinfected 
Out-buildings 2635 Refuse cans provided 
Screens “9967 Old signs removed 
Roofs 294% Shrubbery trimmed 
Walls (papered or kalsomined) 12 99 89 |] Trees trimmed 
757 Dead trees and stumps removed| 32 


For accomplishments not listed, use reverse side. 


Return to 


Community Service Derartment 
Mrs. O. P,. BAHNEMAN, Chairman 
4517 Dupont Avenue South 


R. W. Emerson, executive secretary of the campaign, 
has a well tested formula for estimating the paint sales, ’ 


His report of the Minneapolis paint sales follows : 


Average 
Number Quantity Total Retail Price 
of Jobs for Each Gallons’ per Gallon Total 


Houses painted .... 8,949 12Gals. 107,388 $3.25 $349,011.00 
Rooms having walls 

painted or varnished 28,676 y4 “ 14,338 2.75 39,429.50 
Floors painted or var- 

19,762 9,881 4.00 39,524.00 


Rooms having wood- 
work painted or 
varnished ........ 12,631 * 6,315% 3.25 20,525.37 

Porches or stairs 
painted or var- 


Roofs painted ..... 3,942 s 23,652 2.75 65,043.05 
Fences painted .... 11,573 a 34,719 3.00 104,157.06 
Outbuildings painted 7,635 5. 7 61,080 3.25 198,510.00 
Screens painted 8,967 Average 12 307 3.25 997.75 

sq. ft. 
1 Gal. to 350 ft. 
Total Paint and varnish sales traced to house to house 


Mr. Emerson has no basis for estimating other sales 
in dollars. Other accomplishments of the Minneapolis 
campaign are set forth in the reproduction of Mrs. O. P. 
Bahneman’s report printed on this page. Mrs. Bahne- 
man represented the Women’s Clubs, through which this 
campaign was promoted; 13,000 women participated in 
the campaign and more than 100 organizations named 
delegates to assist; 30,000 Boy Scouts delivered litera- 
ture and collected reports. Fourteen of the largest hard- 
ware stores headed their advertisements in the daily 
papers with the campaign emblem. 

The report printed on this page is a compilation of the 
delegate and individual reports made to the campaign 
headquarters. 

The hardware merchant who is not familiar with the 

workings of the campaign should read these reports 
carefully and from his knowledge of his community he 
can visualize the amount of merchandise that must have 
been sold to accomplish this work. 
' The cleaning of 157,955 alley lots, yards and vacant 
lots certainly required a good many rakes, shovels and 
similar merchandise. It is conceivable that a good many 
of these lots and yards would have been cleaned regard- 
less of the campaign, but the campaign will add, we be- 
lieve, a thoroughness and haste to the work and both ot 
these elements prompts the buying of equipment. 

What was done with these lots and yards after the 
cleaning is suggested in other parts of the reports. One 
feature, however, is not referred to. Some of these lots 
were made into playgrounds, tennis courts and fitted for 
similar purposes. In such case, each lot becomes a factor 
in the movement of hardware store merchandise. 

The cleaning, however, did not stop with the lots and 
yards. A reference to the report shows that 78,5 


a17172 j,asements were cleaned. That means more merchandise 


such as brooms, shovels, hose, lime, disinfectants, etc. 
Probably it meant the sale of electric wiring supplies for 
lighting the basement, which in turn means recurring 
sales of lamps and perhaps tool benches, furniture and 
the like. ; 

The 57,438 attics cleaned may not be so productive 0! 
sales, but certainly many people found in the attics fur- 
niture to be painted, and repaired and probably some of 
them extended lighting system to the attic and installed 


- 
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Campaigns Did 


In Minneapolis — population 380,000 
and in Heyworth, Ill., population 857 


One page from the report of the Clean 
Up and Paint Up campaign im Hey- 
worth, ! 


HEYWORTH, ILL., DETAILED 
REPORT 


CLEANED 


25 feet to a lot. 

Back 


Street mame sigms.............. 


Floors (or varnished)........... 
Woodwork (or varnished)....... 


Walls (papered or kalsomined) .. 


Flower gardens................. 
Vegetable gardens.............. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rubbish piles burn 
Insect breeding places destroyed 
Fences repaired................. 
Porches and steps repaired...... 
Roofs repaired 
Water faucet leaks repaired..... 
Screens repair 
Junk—papers—sold 
Ash cans emptied............... 
Refuse cans disinfected......... 
Refuse cans provided............ 
Old signs removed.............. 
Shrubbery trimmed............. 


Nard 


workshops there. The cleaning of 3289 house gutters 
certainly developed a need of repairs and the imagina- 
tion can be given full sway when it comes to estimating 
the needs that develop in cleaning and repairing 61,728 
porches, 43,628 garages and 31,438 furnaces. It is not 
_ difficult to see a considerable traffic in furnace parts re- 
sulted and think of the hinge sales when so many garages 
are overhauled, to say nothing of other sales. 

The painting section of the report has already been 
estimated and then comes the planting section. 

Certainly 89,691 window boxes brought a lot of money 
to merchants, regardless of whether the home owners 
made their own or bought them ready made. Also the 
seeds to plant these and the small tools to cultivate them 
Tuns into large sums. The starting of 48,769 flower 
gardens and 44,589 vegetable gardens means a nice in- 
vestment and the owner of the garden never gets through 


huying hardware items as long as the garden continues. 

In the miscellaneous section are some startling figures. 
The repairing of 2011 fences means a demand for tools 
and nails, also the repair of 5897 porches and steps and 
4972 roofs. Fudder balls and washers must have en- 
joyed good weeks when 12,091 water faucet leaks were 
stopped and the repairing of 10,129 screens costs a lot of 
money regardless of who does the work. And think of 
the equipment required for trimming 101,972 trees and 
removing 90,432 dead trees and stumps. 

This report makes no reference to the number of 
closed garbage and ash cans sold. This we know from 
observation of other campaigns becomes an important 
by-product of the merchandising drive. 

This is what happened in a metropolitan district. It 
is usually the case that residents of the smaller commu- 

(Continued on page 85) 


25 feet to a lot. 3 4 4 
PAINTED AND DECORATED : ‘ 3 
237 
131 ) 
13 
127 A 
Dead trees and stumps removed. . 74 =a) a 
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New Model Electric Sprayit 


The Electric Sprayit Co., South Bend, 
Ind., is introducing a new rotary cotn- 
pressor type electric Sprayit, to complete 
its line of self-contained, portable electric 
spraying devices. 

The Superior Model Electric Sprayit 
was designed for the application of paints, 
enamels, varnishes, lacquers and shellac, 
where a fine finish is necessary. 

The pressure for the break-up of ma- 
terials to be applied is obtained by the 
self-contained, directly connected rotary 


compressor. The three-bladed rotor is 
self-lubricated. Pressure developed in the 
Superior model is stepped up in the spe- 
cially designed fluid tip and nozzle to a 
point sufficient to handle practically any 
type of material. 


Plastering in Cold Weather 
Causes Paint Discoloration 


Plastering in cold weather is held 
to account for many cases of paint dis- 
coloration. Part of the moisture evap- 
orated from the plaster condenses on 
the back of the siding wood and passes 
through the siding to the under layer 
of the paint film. Experience indicates 
that in houses which have been thor- 
oughly dried out before painting this 
condenation of moisture and the conse- 
quent blistering and discoloration of 
paint on the outside of the building are 
usually avoided. 


Paint Seller Last in Line 
When Stores Were Painted 


We are always interested in a block 
that consists entirely of small stores. 
There is almost every kind of store in 
this block but, of course, they are com- 
petitive for much of the spending 
money of the community because their 
stocks overlap. 

So far as we have been able to ob- 
serve from show window and other ad- 
vertising, only one of these stores sells 
paint; at least in quantities for gen- 
eral use. Two or three of them, we be- 
lieve, sell lacquer in small cans. 

Recently one of the stores bloomed 
out with a freshly painted store front. 
It was a restaurant, if memory serves 
right. Then came other newly painted 
store fronts along the block. In about 
two months the paint seller painted his 
store front. By that time so many color 


designs had been used that the paint 
seller had no opportunity to be origi- 
nal unless he would appear eccentric. 

We ventured in to talk to him about 
it. Yes, he had sold most of the paint 
used on the store fronts and he rather 
felt that he had to follow suit. We 
are inclined to think that he was dis- 
gruntled about it. He seemed to think 
that painting his own store had taken 
the profits he had made from selling 
the paint to the others. 

He had not seen the opportunity of 
setting the pace, nor did he see at all 
clearly that the better appearance of 
the dozen or more stores was certain to 
draw more business to the block And 
his paint department did not look much 
like a paint department should look— 
according to our idea. And he was not 
very enthusiastic about paint. It is a 
case of lost opportunity. 


Kleen-a-brush for Brushes 
Kleen-a-brush has been placed on the 
market by the Sheffield Bronze Powder 
Co., Haltnorth Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
This product is said to be excellent for 
cleaning paint-clogged brushes and will 
not injure the bristles or the setting. Kleen- 


a-brush is now being marketed in a new, 
larger package, two dozen of which are 
packed in a display carton. This carton 
is especially attractive, and with it are in- 
cluded some miniature stands for display- 
ing individual packages of Kleen-a-brush 
to the best advantage. 


Kleen-a-brush is also available in 1% Ib. |. 


packages. 


Non-Drying Oils 


Men who are recognized experts in 
paints ad painting condemn the use of 
kerosene and other petroleum oils in paint. 
But you hear many painters, professional 
and amateur, who say certain paint or all 
mixed paint need some kerosene. All paint 
manufacturers advise against such use. 
Petroleum oils are non-drying oils. They 
have no place in regular painting practice. 


du Pont Point Salesmen Meet 
Recently in Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ways to help the dealer increase his 
paint business were the feature of the meet- 
ing of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
Wilmington, Del., paint and varnish sales- 
men of the Philadelphia district, held re- 
cently in Philadelphia. 

Special importance was attached to color 
in the home as a sales stimulant. The men 
were encouraged to take advantage of the 
present vogue for color on all kinds of 
articles in the home, including kitchen 
equipment, furniture, utensils, office appli- 
ances, etc. The vogue for color is proving 
one of the most popular merchandising 
ideas of today. 

The Philadelphia meeting was conducted 
by A. M. Sullivan, district sales manager. 
Among the speakers were B. A. Wilson, 
Matt Denning, R. A. Hardy, S. S. Sant- 
meyers, G. W. Ware, D. V. Bauder, R. C, 
Swink and J. E. Schuyler. 


Three Profits Line 


Three profits from a single sale is a 
terse way of summing up the advantages 
of selling unfinished furniture. When your 
customer decides on an item of unfinished 
furniture, she must buy paint and usually 
a transfer for decoration. The last two 
sales are automatic. Now that unfinished 
furniture is shipped “knocked down” the 
dealer does not have to provide a great 
expanse of warehouse space. 


Study the Brushes 


Each size and type of paint brush is 
made for a definite market use. We sug- 
gest that you walk over to your brush 
display and see if you know what use 
each brush is made for. If you cannot tell 
the story of a brush, remove it from the 
display. No use trying to sell goods if 
you do not know what they are for. 


Paint Merchants and Painting— 
Do You Paint Your Paint Dept.? 


“Why is it,” asked a visitor to THE 
HarpwareE AGE editorial department last 
week, “that most paint stores and paint 
departments are so conspicuous for a lack 
of paint properly used?” 

We were unable to answer. It is one 
of the unsolved mysteries to us. 

Anyone would think that the paint de- 
partment—if not the entire store—of 2 
hardware store would be brightly and well 
painted. It is seldom so. 

In the days of slow-drying paint there 
was a reason, even if it was not a very 
good reason. But with the quick-drying 
paints, with the lavish use of color and 
with the various novelties of today, there 
is no reason at all. 

A well-colored paint department would 
be like a red dishpan—it would be its own 
best selling argument. A paint depart- 
ment that is painted twice a year WO 
attract attention, cause much talk and 
cause people to ask many questions which 
could be answered in a way to encourage 
people to paint the interiors of their homes 
more frequently. 
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Graybar Electric Announces 
New Line of Radio Receivers 


The Graybar Electric Co.. New York 
City, announces that it will distribute a 
Eine of five models of radio receivers un- 
der its own name. The price range is from 
$72.50 to $375. The models are now on 
exhibition and will be in the hands of 
dealers by Sept. 15. All receivers are six 
or eight tubes and are priced with speak- 
ers and fith or without tubes. Four mod- 
els are all-electric. One model will have 
a built-in dynamic speaker 

These receivers will be distributed to the 
retail trade by the 70 Graybar wholesale 
branches and are supplemented as a com- 
plete line by the Western Electric radio 
accessories now distributed by this com- 
pany 

A new feature in cabinet making marks 
the two higher-priced sets in the way of 
three-quarter revolving doors. When open, 
these doors are concealed against the sides 
of the cabinet, giving the receiver the ap- 
pearance of a complete piece of furniture, 
whether the doors are open or closed. 


David E. Breinig Joins Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc. 


On Aug. 1, David E. Breinig joined 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 1 West 47th 
St. New York City, as a member of the 
sales department. 

Mr. Breinig was formerly president and 
general manager of the Bridgeport Wood 
Finishing Co. When that company was 
purchased by the du Pont interests in 1917 
he became sales manager of the Paint and 
Varnish Division in New York. Mr. 
Breinig later became vice-president and 
general manager of Breinig Brothers, Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

“Dave” Breinig is one of the best known 
men to the industry, having been president 
of the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of 
New York, treasurer of the Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, a 
member of the Save the Surface and Bu- 
reau of Education of the Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association 


Question Box Discussions 
Feature Brooklyn Meeting 


The Brooklyn Hardware Association 
held its regular monthly meeting at the 
Johnston Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Thursday, Aug. 9, with President Edward 
F. Daily presiding. Secretary Robt. Pear- 
sall read the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing and reported on correspondence and 
other matters of organization interest. 
Past N. R. H. A. President R. J. Atkinson 
conducted the question box discussion, al- 
ways an important feature of the Brooklyn 
meeting. He told also of a trip made that 
day with Chas. J. Heale of Harpware 
AcE to the Remington Arms Co. plants 
in Bridgeport, Conn. It was decided that 
Mr. Atchison would give a talk at the next 
meeting based on his trips through the 
Remington plants. 

It was also decided to accept the invi- 
tation of Masback Hardware Co. to visit 
the latter’s plant on Wednesday, Sept. 19. 


James M. Witten Now Western Editor 
of Hardware Age, at Chicago Office 


Succeeds Dalton M. Andrews, Who Has Accepted a Position with the 
Business Department with Headquarters at Chicago 


James M. Witten became Western ed- 
itor of HarpwareE AGE on Aug. 15, bring- 
ing to this publication an extensive and 
thorough training in modern hardware 
merchandising gained from many years 
actual experience. He is the son of Tom 
Witten, hardware merchant of Trenton, 


of Missouri was completed he returned to 
the stcre as a full-time hardware man. 
About this time he joined the Missouri 
National Guard and was later sent to the 
Mexican border for active service. Later, 
when this country entered the World War, 
be became Sergeant Witten of the U. S. 


Dalton M. Andrews 


James M. Witten 


Mo., known throughout the country as the 
originator of The Trenton Plan, which 
brought about the close mingling of towns- 
people with the folks in the cutlying rural 
districts. This plan, successful in Tren- 
ton, Mo., has been followed in many other 
American cities. The elder Mr. Witten is 
also well known as a convention speaker 
and is a past president of the Western 
Retail Hardware & Implement Associa- 
tion and of the Missouri Retail Hardware 
Association. It was in his father’s store 
that James M. Witten learned the rudi- 
ments of the business. He was practically 
born and raised in the business and had his 
first experience delivering advertising cir- 
culars of the Witten Hardware Co., using 
an old style horse-driven farm wagon. 
At a very early age he worked after 
school and during the summer in_ his 
father’s store. 

When his education at the University 


Army and saw active service in France. 
Badly wounded, he spent many months in 
the hospital, and upon his recovery re- 
sumed his job with the Witten Hardware 
Co. He has also been connected with sev- 
eral Eastern hardware firms. 

For three years Mr. Witten was chief 
announcer and assistant director of the 
Missouri state-owned radio station WOS 
at Jefferson City, Mo., during which time 
his programs received much commendation 
from all parts of the country. 

Mr. Witten is an able successor to Dal- 
ton M. Andrews, who has been Western 
editor of Harpware AGE for the past four 
years. Mr. Andrews has accepted a posi- 
tion in the business department of this 
publication and will for the time being 
make his headquarters at 1507 Otis Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl., which is also headquar- 
ters for Mr. Witten, who is best known 
among his friends as “Mac.” 


Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 
Plan Addition to Plant 


Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is contemplating the erec- 
tion of a $90,000 storage and manufactur- 
ing building. A news report states that 
the proposed building will be one story 
in height, 109 by 405 ft. in area, and of 
concrete, steel and brick construction. 


Billings & Spencer Co. Open 
New York City Sales Office 


Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has opened a New York City office at 
room 1205, 71 Murray St. W. Roy Moore 
has been appointed sales manager of this 
office. Robert C. Smith will be associated 
with Mr. Moore and will take charge of 
export sales. 
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Sapiro Tells Salesmen to Adjust Themselves 
to Current Competitive Conditions— 


S. N. Sears Again 


Seymour N. Sears, vice-president of th: 
Tucker Co., and First Chief Booster of 
The Hardware Boosters, both of New 
York City, was named president for the 
third consecutive time of the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associa- 


tions at the annual convention in the Ho- ! 
tel Pennsylvania, New York, on the eve- | 


ning of Aug. 9, 1928. 
Aarcn Sapiro, attorney and economist, 


was tendered a testimonial dinner preced- | 
ing the meeting. Mr. Sapiro was the prin- | 


cipal speaker at this dinner, of which fifty 
members and guests of the council were 
hosts. In an address entitled, “Organiza- 
tion and Cooperation,” Mr. Sapiro went 
straight to the heart of the salesmen’s 
problems. 


“Three comparatively new merchandis- | 
ing developments are now affecting the | 


status of the traveling salesman,” said 
Mr. Sapiro. “These are the growth of the 


mail-order house, the advent of the chain | 
store and the growth of the large depart- | 


ment store and chain department. stores. 


All these groups now combine to take | 
away from the traveling salesman more | 
that $2,000,000,000. This has greatly re- | 


duced the field from which the salesman 
can draw ccmmission and has greatly re- 
duced the commission which he can earn 
in his field. 

The speaker went on to show how the 
development of advertising, the use of 
copyright and national publicity has also 
seriously affected the traveling man’s posi- 
tion in removing the need of salesmanship 
and sales arguments. 

“It is ridiculous to combat these devel- 
opments,” said the speaker, “as they are 


all economically right and sound. The | 


real problem of the high type of salesman 
and for a progressive salesmen’s association 


is to guide these movements in the right | 


channels and to adjust themselves to the 
new situation confronting them.” 

Mr. Sapiro urged the opening of resi- 
dent buying offices by salesmen. He sug- 
gested that associations could do well to 
study the means by which little stores can 


compete against chains and the dissemi- | 


nation of the results of such an investiga- 
tion, so that proper protective measures 
may be taken. 


Heads National Council 


| He urged salesmen to awaken them- 
| selves to present-day conditions, saying 
that they were the best equipped merchan- 


make-up and that they must adjust them- 


| selves to the conditions about them if they | 


would survive. 


SEYMOUR N. SEARS 


| various officers were read and approved. 
It was decided to donate $500,000 to the 
traveling salesmen’s home to be erected in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Other officers elected at this meeting, 
who will serve with Mr. Sears were: Her- 
bert L. Schamberg, of the Far Western 
| Travelers’ Association, first vice-president ; 
| Myron Elbe, of the Associated Millinery 
| Men, second vice-president ; L. Goldtuker, 
| of the Southern Travelers’ Association, 
' third vice-president; Sidney Cahen, Na- 
tional Board of Tobacco Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, fourth vice-president; Robert B. 
Smith, of the Boot and Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, treasurer, and Sol Woler- 
| stein, of the Garment Salesmen’s Associa- 
‘ tion, will hold the office of secretary. 


Liberty Toy Mfg. Co. Becomes 
Liberty Playthings, Inc. 


An announcement of interest to the | 


hardware and toy trades is the recent re- 


organization of the Liberty Toy Mfg. Co., | 


East Aurora, N. Y. The company is now 


known as Liberty Playthings, Inc., with a | 


factory at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and offices 
in principal cities. Larger manufacturing 
and selling facilities are provided at Ni- 
agara Falls to take care of the company’s 
steady growth of business. 


The old and favorably known line of 
| Liberty toys will be continued, including 
| the Sportster, Scout, Liner, Tug, Scow and 
Freighter. New numbers will be added 
| trom time to time. 


| Seth Barham Passes Away 


Seth Barham, assistant treasurer of the 
American Radiator Co., New York City, 
died on Aug. 13, following a lingering ill- 
ness. He was also an executive in sev- 
eral other companies. 


dising experts in the whole industrial | 


At the annual meeting the reports of | 


Pittsburgh Retailers and Jobbers 
Guests of Dover Mfg. Co. 


The Dover Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio, was 
host at a dinner to the Pittsburgh district 
wholesale and retail hardware dealers at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, on 
Thursday evening, Aug. 9, at which the 
sales promotion plan of the company was 
| explained by Charles T. Johnson-Vea, 
president, and Harry W. Fisher, assistant 
| to Mr. Johnson-Vea. J. E. McCullough, 
president Pittsburgh Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

The Dover company also is to be host 
at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Pittsburgh retailers’ association, which has 
been advanced from Sept. 28 to Sept. 12. 
Not only are the members of the associa- 
tion to be guests, but all of their sales 
forces. At this meeting the Dover prod- 
| ucts will be fully explained and described 
in the effort of the company to demon- 
strate the place, not only the Dcver line 
but all electrical appliances, have in the 
hardware stores. 


New Warehouses Established 
by Pyrene Mfg. Company 


| On account of its expanding business 
| and in order to better serve its many cus- 
tomers, the Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of fire equipment and 
tire chains, recently established distribut- 
ing warehouses at Houston, Tex.; St. 
Louis, Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn. Stocks 
will be carried at these warehouses. The 
company also has distributing. points at 
Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City and San 
Francisco, as well as at the main office in 
Newark, N. J. 


James B. Laughlin Dead 


James B. Laughlin, a director and for- 
mer treasurer of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., passed 
away on Aug. 12 at his summer home in 
Hyannis Port, Mass. He was 64 years 
old and retired from active business pur- 
suits 12 years ago, due to ill health. Mr. 
Laughlin was born in Pittsburgh and was 
a grandson of James Laughlin, one of the 
founders of Jones & Laughlin corporation. 
Following his graduation from Princeton 
University in 1886, Mr. Laughlin joined 
the Jones & Laughlin company. 


The Copeland Products, Inc. 
Doubles Manufacturing Space 


The Copeland Products, Inc., manufac- 
turer of mechanical refrigeration ma- 
chines, in Detroit, Mich., has more than 
doubled its manufacturing space, expand- 
ing into a two-story building adjacent to 
the original plant on Lycaste Ave. This 
new building has been undergoing altera- 
tions to fit it for the manufacturing pur- 
poses of the Copeland company. P 

In addition to the increased manutac- 
turing space, the new building will pro- 
vide space for offices, shipping and recetv- 
ing rooms. A large covered platform has 
been built to facilitate shipping. 
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Knapp & Spencer Co. Issues 
Annual Frost Warning Bulletin 


Each year, Knapp & Spencer Co., whole- 
sale hardware distributors in Sioux City, 
Iowa, issue a Frost Bulletin which gives 
the dates of previous first killing frost in 
its territory. 

This bulletin is of great benefit to the 
owners of corn, who must harvest before 
frost sets in. “We are pleased to supply 
you herewith,” says this year’s bulletin, 
“with accurate data taken from govern- 
ment records on the date of the first kill- 
ing frost in this territory over the past 
thirty-nine years. You will note that the 
earliest that this territory has had killing 
frost was on Sept. 13, 1902. We therefore 
feel safe to state that it will probably be 
very late in September or the first part of 
October before we have a killing frost 
this year.” Then followed the dates: 

“Sept. 17, 1889. Sept. 29, 1890. Oct. 6, 
1891. Oct. 8, 1892. Sept. 25, 1893. Sept. 
30, 1894. Sept. 27, 1895. Sept. 19, 1896. 
Sept. 17, 1897. Oct. 6, 1898. Sept. 20, 
1899. Sept. 17, 1900. Sept. 17, 1901. 
Sept. 13, 1902. Sept. 16, 1903. Oct. 23, 
1904. Oct. 20, 1905. Sept. 30, 1906. Oct. 
12, 1907. Sept. 29, 1908. Oct. 12, 1909. 
Oct. 22, 1910. Oct. 21, 1911. Sept. 20, 
1912. Oct. 11, 1913. Oct. 25, 1914. Oct. 
9, 1915. Sept. 29, 1916. Oct. 8, 1917. 
Sept. 8, 1918. Oct. 11, 1919. Sept. 30, 
1920. Oct. 4, 1921. Oct. 9, 1922. Oct. 
19, 1923. Nov. 2, 1924. Oct. 9, 1925. 
Sept. 25, 1926, and Oct. 7, 1927. 


Enoch Nicholson’s Birthday 
Celebrated by Many Friends 


Enoch Nicholson, president and general 
manager of the Skandia Hardware Co., 

-kford, Ill., was surprised with a re- 

.t birthday party staged by his friends 
and business associates. 

Mr. Nicholson passed his 62nd birthday, 
and during the party held on the lawn of 
his home he was presented with a hand- 
some cane from his many friends as a 
token of their esteem. 


Carmi G. Hubbell Passes On— 
President, Hubbell & Wade Co. 


Carmi G. Hubbell, president of the Hub- 
bell & Wade Co., hardware supply firm in 
Norwalk, Conn., died of heart trouble on 
Aug. 13 at his Norwalk home. He had 
been at the head of the hardware firm for 
the past 35 years. 

During the administration of President 
Benjamin Harrison, Mr. Hubbell served 
as postmaster in Norwalk. 


Central N. Y. Hardware Dealers 
Enjoy Oneida Lake Outing 


The hardware trade of Syracuse, N. Y., 
gained a good deal of well-merited pub- 


licity on the occasion of the first outing | 
held by the hardware men on Aug. 15. 
Owners and employees left their stores | 
at noon and assembled at the Court House | 
Circle, from which point a parade of more | 
than 50 autos and two large buses, all | 
prominently placarded, started under po- | 
lice escort for Brewerton on Oneida Lake. | 


The employees and their families were 
guests of the store owners, including a 
group of 125 from Burhans & Black, Inc., 
and 48 from Alexander Grants Sons. 
Games, boating and other pastimes were 
enjoyed by all. Prizes to the winners of 
the various events were furnished by sev- 
eral leading business houses. 

Dinner was served at Hafermalz’s Hotel 
and dancing was enjoyed until the buses 
and autos started to leave for Syracuse. 
The committee in charge of this outing 
were: Chairman, H. P. Aikman, Caze- 
novia; president, John W. Brown, Jr.; 
Emil Evertz, John C. Baur, C. R. Miller 
and J. B. Foley, secretary of the New 
York State Retail Hardware Association. 


Stone Brothers Not Connected 
with Any Other Business 


To clarify a situation regarding the 
standing and conduct of its business, Stone 
Brothers, 1340 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass., wishes to announce that it has no 
connection with any other business and is 
being conducted solely as a men’s wear 
establishment. 

Stone Brothers has no branch offices and 
is not connected in any way with any busi- 
ness carrying lines foreign to men’s wear. 
Louis Stone is the sole owner of the 
establishment. 

Samuel Stone, who conducts Stone’s 
Hardware Shoppe at 512 Columbus Ave., 
New York City, is a brother of Louis 
Stone. 


Summer Number of Sawology 
Issued by E. C. Atkins & Co. 


Sawology, that interesting little maga- 
zine published frequently by E. C. Atkins 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind., for members of 
the Atkins Silver Steel Saw Club in par- 
ticular and for hardware merchants in 
general, has recently been issued for the 
summer, 1928. 

Among the features of this issue are: 
“Atkins New Catalog”—describing the new 
No. 20 catalog; “Analyzing Retail Sell- 
ing Costs,” an article of interest to every 
hardware dealer, and several other items 
about saws and hardware stores. 


G. K. Simmons, a Director 
International Paper Co. 
Gifford K. Simmons, general manager 
of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitch- 


burg, Mass., has been made a director of 
the International Paper Co. 


Graphite for July-August 
Issued by Dixon Crucible Co. 
Graphite, an interesting magazine pub- 

lished by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., has been released for 


July-August, 1928. A discussion, “Quality 
Paint vs. Cheap Paint,” is the first article 
in this issue, and quotes at length an ad- 
dress recently delivered by a prominent 
paint executive. Several photos are repro- 
duced showing structures on which the 
company’s products are used. There are 
also pages devoted to news items and short 
sketches on various subjects. 


P. L. Logan Dies—President 
Logan-Gregg Hardware Co. 


Patton Lyon Logan, president of the 
Logan-Gregg Hardware Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died at his home in that city on 
Aug. 11. 

Mr. Logan was born in Allegheny, Pa., 
54 years ago, and after graduation from 
Washington and Jefferson College became 
associated with his father, George B. 
Logan, in the firm that his grandfather 
helped to found in 1831. 

During the World War he served as 
captain of Company H, Fifty-fourth In- 
fantry, Seventh Division. He lost his 
right leg while leading his company in an 
attack upon the German trenches at Mon 
Plaisir, Woevre Valley, on Nov. 10, 1918, 
the day before the signing of the armis- 
tice, which ended hostilities. This injury 
impaired his general health and forced his 
retirement from active business almost 
four years ago. 


duPont Paint Trade Sales Super- 
visors Meet in Philadelphia 


At the meeting of the trade sales su- 
pervisors of the Paint and Varnish Divi- 
sion, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel in Philadelphia, Aug. 6, 7 and 8, 
it was announced that sales of du Pont 
paints and varnishes for the first six 
months of 1928 showed a satisfactory in- 
crease over sales during the first six 
months of 1927. 

The supervisors’ meeting in Philadelphia 
was conducted by A. M. Sullivan, district 
sales manager of the Philadelphia division, 
and W. M. Zintl, division manager. A 
similar meeting of supervisors in the 
Western territories was held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, conducted by 
T. T. Toole, district sales manager for 
Chicago, and G. A. Biesecker, director of 
sales. 

At the supervisors’ meeting the progress 
in sales and distribution was viewed, new 
fall advertising and displays were pre- 
sented and sales plans for 1928-29 were 
outlined. Following the supervisors’ meet- 
ing, a series of group meetings of sales- 
men in each territory will be conducted by 
the supervisor, assisted by executives from 
the district office. 

W. T. Banning, assistant sales manager 
of the Philadelphia district; W. F. Tier- 
nan, director of manufacture, and W. F. 
Hart, director of advertising of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., are attending 
meetings of trade salesmen in Washington, 
D. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


North & Judd Catalog No. 88 


Catalog No. 88 has been issued by North 
& Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., 
and is devoted to the company’s Anchor 
3rand line of hardware. 

Among the items illustrated, described 
and listed in this catalog are buckles, hard- 
ware used on metal harness, bolt snaps, 
breeching dees, terrets, tug hooks, collar 
fasteners, curb chains, spurs, bits and simi- 
lar merchandise. 
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Washington News Letter 


Questionnaire to be distributed for national credit survey—Forest Products 


Laboratory finds need of improvement in painting practice after careful 


experimentation—Resale price maintenance returns continue to be received 


(Washington Bureau of HARDWARE AGE) 


Plans for the national retail credit 
survey being conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce now call for distri- 
bution of the retailers’ questionnaire 
during September, and of the consum- 
ers’ questionnaire during October. This 
arrangement permits ample time to de- 
velop the mailing lists and also passes 
over most of the vacation months 
which would likely not be so productive 
of replies. The retailers’ questionnaire 
will be sent to contacts of the Depart- 
ment and to concerns recommended by 
the various credit agencies. Several 
methods for distributing the consumer 
questionnaire are available, as, for in- 
stance, through vocational and trade as- 
sociations, to representative lists of 
consumers supplied by credit agencies, 
and through the cooperation of business 
houses. One manufacturer has written 
the Department that “In view of the 
fact that we have offices in 60 important 
cities throughout the country, we may 
be able to assist in distributing the 
consumers’ questionnaire among our 
employees.” This entire survey is be- 
ing undertaken by the Department 
upon request and in the hope that such 
a comprehensive study of retail credit 
practices will be of benefit to both dis- 
tributer and consumer. The success of 
the survey, the Department has pointed 
out, will be in proportion to the sup- 
port by all interested parties. 

In speaking before the Baltimore Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association, Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, referred 
to the retail credit survey which was 
begun by the Domestic Commerce Divi- 
sion in Baltimore a few weeks ago as a 
preliminary to the national survey. He 
described the work as an important fac- 
tor in the efforts of the Department to 
provide business men with prosperity 
insurance in the form of profit-making 
facts and figures to replace the hit-or- 
miss policy which so often leads to the 
tradesmen death list—business failure. 
It is estimated that the total United 
States retail trade is around $40,000,- 
000,000 and that about $24,000,000,000 
involves credit in some form, with an 
annual loss of about $1,000,000,000. In 
Dr. Klein’s opinion, the business of this 
country is facing the dawn of a new 
day, a period of American supremacy 
in the world’s trade developed primarily 
as the result of the application of sci- 


by Federal Trade Commission 


By L. W. Moffett 


ence, ranging from the smallest to the 
largest business establishments. 

Referring to data procured through 
the recent census of distribution, Dr. 
Klein pointed out that almost 35 per 
cent of the independent retail establish- 
ments in Baltimore fall in the group 
doing $5,000 or less business annually, 
as compared with 32 per cent in Provi- 
dence, R. I., 31.5 per cent in Denver, 30 
per cent in Atlanta, 28 per cent in Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, Mo., 26 per cent 
in Springfield, Ill., 25 per cent in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Seattle, Wash., 22 per 
cent in San Francisco and 19 per cent in 
Fargo, N. D. The total retail trade of 
Baltimore was found to be somewhat 
more than $369,000,000, divided among 
11,127 establishments. It was disclosed 
that the chain stores operated about 12 
per cent of the retail establishments in 
number and accounted for about 22 per 
cent of the total retail business. In 
Kansas City and San Francisco, for in- 
stance, chain stores reported 18 per 
cent and 23 per cent, respectively, of to- 
tal retail sales. . 

* * 

Unmistakable differences in the paint- 
ing characteristics of wood indicate a 
need for improvements in painting prac- 
tice rather than an inherent lack of 
“paintability” of certain woods. This 
is the conclusion drawn by technolo- 
gists at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, as a 
result of careful experimental work. 
There is good reason, laboratory au- 
thorities claim, for believing that paint 
does not really adhere to wood, at least 
after the paint has dried out thorough- 
ly, but that it hangs on chiefly by gain- 
ing mechanical grips in minute open- 
ings in the surface of the wood. Where 
there are plenty of openings the paint 
hangs on, but where the openings are 
too few, or too small, as in very dense 
wood, the paint does not hang on so 
well. 

To understand how the grain of wood 
may affect paint retention, it is only 
necessary, the laboratory authorities 
state, to observe paint failure on woods 
having wide annual growth rings and 
in which there is a sharp contact be- 
tween springwood and summerwood. 
In such woods the summerwood is much 
denser than the springwood. Paint 
scales off the bands of summerwood 
more quickly than it does off the bands 


of springwood. The real problem in- 
volved in studies of the painting of dif- 
ferent woods then, it is pointed out, is 
to find some way of making paint ad- 
here better to wood. If this could be 
accomplished it is likely that the dura- 
bility of paint on all woods would be 
improved and that the differences in 
their painting characteristics disappear. 
* 


Returns continue to be received by 
the Federal Trade Commission of the 
various questionnaires and schedules 
which were sent to wholesalers, retail- 
ers, department stores and chain store 
owners requesting them to furnish the 
Commission with prices and other sta- 
tistical data regarding their respective 
businesses in connection with the in- 
quiry on resale price maintenance. On 
all sides, the Commission reports, it has 
received excellent cooperation in this 
study. Recently a questionnaire was 
sent to various professional men re- 
questing their advices on the matter 
and to date the response to this ques- 
tionnaire has been gratifying. 

The Commission has instituted a plan 
of conduct of the inquiry under the 
Brookhart resolution regarding chain 
stores. Primarily retail chains will be 
studied, but along with them will be an 
investigation of those chains in manu- 
facturing and wholesaling. This is to 
ascertain whether there is any viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws and what 
legislation, if any, should be enacted to 
regulate their operations. 

The Commission has under consid- 
eration the report into the cause and 
effects of certain investments in the 
United States Steel Corporation and in 
the General Motors Corporation by the 
du Pont company. 

With the exception of rounding out 
certain sections, the draft report on 
open price associations is practically 
completed. This report of the Com- 
sion deals with the number and impor- 
tance of open price associations and 
the nature of their activities with spe- 
cial reference to the effect of their ac- 
tivities on prices. 

In its inquiry regarding price bases 
the Commission is making an effort to 
discover the causes of the various sys- 
tems of making prices, such as factory 
base, basing point, and delivered price. 
Along with this, of course, is a study 
into the actual and potential effects of 
the various price making systems. 
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~ General Market News 


Activity and Optimism 
Feature Hardware Markets— 
Prices Remain Firm 


New YorK, Aug. 22.—Reports from leading market centers indi- 
cate that summer items of hardware are enjoying real activity and 


that the outlook for the autumn months is very bright. 


Vacation 


needs and sporting goods are among the lines that are in seemingly 
unabated demand, but builders’ requirements and other staple items 
are also contributing heavily to the good volume of trade that has 


characterized this summer. 


The agricultural districts are reported to be in a prosperous con- 
dition and will contribute largely to the country’s trade this autumn 


and winter. 
Prices are, in the main, steady. 


Some slight downward revisions 


are noted on a few lines, but the general tendency is toward firm- 


ness. 


Collections are fair, with improvement looked for with the ad- 


vancing season. 


Freight Cars in Good Order 
Show Decrease of 23,629 


Class I railroads on July 31 had 271,- 
017 surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service, 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association announced today. 

This was a decrease of 23,629 cars, 
compared with July 23, at which time 
there were 294,646 cars. 

Surplus coal cars on July 31 totaled 
90,518, a decrease of 11,792 cars within 
approximately a week while surplus 
box cars totaled 137,618, a decrease of 
9464 for the same period. ; 

Reports also showed 21,277 surplus 
stock cars, a decrease of 1029 cars un- 
der the number reported on July 23, 
while surplus refrigerator cars totaled 
12,816, a decrease of 699 for the same 
period. 


Commercial Failures Increase, 
Says Commercial Agency 


Failures this week show an increase 
of 46 over the preceding week and are 
7 above the number for last year. The 
number reported to R. G. Dun & Co. 
this week is 470. These figures compare 
with 424 similar defaults last week, 
856 the preceding week and 393 a year 
ago. The East and South show in- 
creases this week over those for last 
Week, while the number declined 

— in the West and on the Pacific 


Defaults in Canada dropped off one 
from the total of last week, the number 
this week reported to R. G. Dun & Co. 
being 32. Those for a year ago num- 
bered 41. 

Bradstreet’s reports 377 failures for 
the week in the United States, as com- 
pared with 271 for the previous week 
and 298, 350, 274, 366 for the cor- 
responding weeks 1927 to 1924. The 
New England States had 46, Middle 
Atlantic 118, Western 90, Northwestern 
20, Southern 71, Far Western 37. 
Canada had 29 defaults for the week, 
against 34 for the preceding week. In 
the United States about 78 per cent of 
the concerns failing had $5,000 capital 
or less and 13.7 per cent had from 
$5,000 to $20,000 capital. 


Last Week’s Price Average 
99.4 Per Cent, Says Fisher 


Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale Uni- 
versity announced Aug. 12 that the 
previous week’s wholesale commodity 
prices, based on Dun’s quotations, aver- 
aged 99.4 per cent. The July average 
was 99.6 per cent. The purchasing 
power of the dollar was 100.6c. on a 
1926 basis of 100c. The July average 
was 100.4c. 

Crump’s index for the week on the 
revised 1926 level was 93.6. The July 
average was 94.3. 

The Italian index on the revised 1926 
level for the week ended Aug. 4 was 
74.3. The July average was 74.5. 


Farm Prices 15 Points Higher— 
Commodities Varying Greatly 


The index of farm prices on July 15 
at 145 equaled that of June, and ex- 
ceeded the index of a year ago by 15 
points. Individual commodities, how- 
ever, showed considerable variation; all 
grain, potato and apple prices declined, 
but these were offset by higher cotton, 
cattle, hog and egg prices. Crop prices 
in general declined as a result of im- 
proved crop conditions, and live stock 
prices, except lambs, advanced because 
of smaller supplies. Wheat prices, 
which had declined 26c. from May 15 to 
July 15, have continued to decline still 
further, reaching the lowest levels in 
four years. Potato prices, which in 
July had declined to 78c., compared 
with $1.03 in May and $1.83 a year ago, 
have also continued to decline since July 
15 in response to good crop conditions. 
Cotton prices also have declined con- 
siderably since July 15. On the other 
hand, hog and cattle prices have ad- 
vanced further in the upward move- 
ment of their price cycles and egg and 
butter prices have made further sea- 
sonal advances. The continued consid- 
erable declines in crop prices are likely 
to exceed the advances in live stock and 
live stock products and to lower some- 
what the index of farm prices during 
the next month or two. 

Prices at wholesale markets averaged 
somewhat higher in July than in June. 
According to the Annalist index for 
July, wholesale prices averaged 150.6 
per cent of 1913 prices, compared with 
149.4 per cent in June and 142.8 per 
cent a year ago. The slightly higher 
July level was due to higher agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural prices except 
metals. By-the end of the month agri- 
cultural prices had declined somewhat, 
metal prices were slightly lower and 
fuel and miscellaneous prices averaged 
higher. The declines, however, out- 
weighed the advances, so that the index 
of all commodities on Aug. 7 averaged 
149.8 per cent, compared with 151.3 per 
cent on July 2. 


Week’s Bank Deficits Show 
Decline of 5.9 Per Cent 


Debits of individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ended Aug. 8, aggregated $13,649,047,- 
000, or 5.9 per cent below the total of 
$14,500,661,000 reported for the pre- 
ceding week and 6.8 per cent above the 
total for the week ended Aug. 10, 1927. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted 
to $12,889,632,000, as compared with 
$13,744,798,000 for the preceding week. 
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Temperatures Keep Summer Lines 
Active in Missouri River Territory 


(Kansas City Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


KANSAS City, Aug. 21.—Midsummer is putting plenty of life into 
the hardware business of the Missouri and Arkansas valleys. Hot- 
weather goods are moving briskly. The freezer business is much 


better than it was last year. 


fans are among the popular items. 


year ago. Washers are active. 


There is no let-up in the call for sporting goods. 


So is the refrigerator trade. 


Electric 
Wire cloth is livelier than a 


Fishing tackle, 


golf goods, baseball supplies and tennis equipment are all ahead of 


the volume booked on those items 


in sporting goods is still insistent. 


his field of enthusiasm, wants his 
good as the next man’s. 


sold, the buyers are showing discrimination. 


in 1927. The demand for quality 
The average “fan,” whatever 
rod, club, glove or racket to be as 


Though expensive merchandise is being 


Without a doubt, 


quality reigns in the realm of sporting goods. 


The volume on general hardware 


lines is gratifying. Most of it is for | 


current trade. Futures are not being 
booked to any impressive degree. Steel 
sheets are going out in increasing quan- | 
tities and the prospect for trade in 
corrugated sheets is excellent. The 
grain bin business has been good. 

This was stimulated to an unusual 
extent by the heavy harvest of wheat 
which is bringing prosperity to the 
southwest. Corn conditions are fully 
as good as those which heralded the 
great wheat crop some weeks ago. Al- 
most nightly rains have been falling 
up and down the Missouri Valley. 
These have been interspersed with hot, 
corn-growing weather. 

So far as wheat and corn are con- 
cerned, the southwest seems about to 
be blessed with one of the biggest 
combined crops of the two grains in its 
agricultural history. Iowa promises 
nearly half a billion bushels of corn. 
The estimates on the Missouri yield are 
going up. The official corn forecast 
for this state is now 189,479,000 
bushels. 

Late official figures on the Kansas 
wheat crop now show a yield of 
179,000,000 bushels, or two million more 
than was produced in the state in 1914, 
the previous record year. Recent rains 
have sent the officially estimated corn 
yield in Kansas up to 181,000,000 
bushels. 


ALCOHOL.—Prices continue to show 
an upward trend. Most of the big 
buyers have bought. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 


Denatured alcohol, 188 proof, for- 
mula 5, in 55-gal. drums, $0.61 per 
gal.; in lots of 5 to 9 drums, $0.59 per 
gal.; 10 to 19 drums, $0.57 per gal.; 
in lots of 20 or more drums, $0.56 per 
gal.; $6 charge for drums, subject to 
credit on return. 


ALL-STEEL HOSE REEL.—Movement 
light; prices firm. 


| JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
| CROSSINGS: 


| Donley all-steel, No. 
| 4 AXES.—Business is dull 
in prices. 

ere TO RE- 
TAILERS, 0.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

First “egy single-bitted, unhan- 
dled axes, 3 to 4 lb., $14.50 base; han- 
dled, $18.7 75 to $20.50, base. 

BALE TIES.—Prices are fairly firm; 
demand good. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Fourteen gage, 8% ft., $1.39; 9 ft., 
$1.46; 15 gage, 7% ft., $1.08; 8 ft., 


, $1.70 each. 


2:'16 gage, 7% ft., 
$0. 88: 92: 8ioft., $0.97. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.— Jobbers 


continue to register complaint on the 
score of poor business in this line. 
Building activities limited. No new 
price figures. ‘ 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Case lots of 2% x 2% steel butts, 
old copper and dull-brass finish, $19.25 
a hundred pair; 3% x 3%, $20 a hun- 
dred pair; 4 x 4, $27 a hundred pair; 
heavy steel bevel inside sets, case 
lots, $6 per doz.; steel bit-keyed, front 
door sets, $18 per doz. sets; wrought 
bronze metal, $2.25 per set; cylinder 
front door sets, wrought bronze metal, 
$6.50 per set. 


CARRIAGE AND MACHINE BOLTS. 
—Movement continues light. Prices 
firm. 


JOBBERS'’ J TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Small carriage, rolled thread, 50-10- 
10-5 off list; small carriage cut thread, 
50-10-5 off list; large carriage cut 
thread, 50-19-5 off list; small machine 
rolled thread, 50-10-10-5 off list; small 
machine cut, 50-10-5 off. From list 
as of April 1, 1927. 

CHAIN.—Not much current volume. 
No price changes. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS. F.0O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Proof coil chain, % in., $8.50 per 
ewt.; No. 2-0 Tenso, 250 ft., reel lots, 
$6 per reel. 


No change | 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Volume holds up fairly well, consider- 
ing the lateness in the season. Prices 
firm. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

40-10 per cent off list. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Volume is not much more than 
a trickle. Prices unchanged. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

28 gage, 5 in. lap joint eaves trough, 
$5 per 100 ft.; 28 gage, 3 in. conduc- 
tor pipe, $6. 40 per 100 ft. 

FIELD FENCING.—Movement is just 
ordinary. Futures not very active. 
Prices fairly firm. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

$22.50 for 26-in. fence to $38.50 for 
9 top and bottom, 11 intermediate 
and 12 stay wire. 

FILES.—Business continues light. No 
price changes. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Nicholson, 50 per cent off list; job- 
bers’ brands in full packages, 60-5 


off list. 
GALVANIZED WARE.— Movement 


much heavier than this time last year. 
Preserving utensils in strong demand. 
Prices firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Galvanized tubs, standard No. 0, 
$5.17 per doz.; No. 1, $6.44 per doz.; 
No. 2, $7.22 per doz.; No. 3, $8.46 
per doz.; common galvanized pails, 
8 qt., $2.08 per doz.; 10 qt., $2.24 per 
doz. 

GARDEN HOSE.—Movement good. 
Frequent rains bring heavy growth of 
grass. Prices unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

$7.50 to $10.50 per 100 ft. 

GRAIN SCOOPS.—Demand is. still 
brisk. Prices firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

Light weight, full polished, 
split-D handle, No. 6, $12 per doz.; 
No. 8, $13; No. 10, $14; No. 12, $15; 
No. 14, $16. 


HAMMERS.—Not much call at this 
time of the year. No price changes. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS: 

First grade, 711% nail hammers, 
$12 per doz.; jobbers’ brands, $1.80 
to $11.40; competitive forged nail 
hammers, $6.50 to $8 per doz.; cast 
steel hammers, $3.60 per doz. 

HARNESS.—Volume is at low ebb, al- 
though there is talk of advancing 
prices. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 

TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
CROSSINGS 

Regular No. 1 quality, 1% in. traces, 
$70 per set; No. 2 quality, 1%_ in. 
traces, $58 per set; No. 3 quality, 
$53 per set. 
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ing toward | ach; 6 volt, 13 plate, $10.75 each; 
HARNESS HARDWARE.—Few orders | ROPE.—Demand shows a swing toward | 


are being booked. Prices firm. the lower grades. Movement fair. plate, thin, standard terminal, $7.35; 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- Prices somewhat unsteady. pints. thin, for Ford and 
e o1e 
1 in. Japenned , buckles, $2.40 per CROSSINGS: SWEAT PADS.—Movement has slowed 
gross; No, 200 snaps, 1 in., $6. Highest quality Manila rope, stand- down. Prices unchanged. 
Der gross, “ah ard brands, 24c. per lb., base; No. 
to $3 2 Manila, standard, brands, 20%6c. JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
$1.50 per doz. ; per pound; No. 2 sisal rope, highest TAILERS, F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
HORSE COLLARS.—Demand is becom- quality, standard brands, 19¢c. per CROSSINGS: 


ing lighter. Prices unchanged. rey a ieuee hie standard brands, $4.25 per doz.; 20 in. base. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- TIRES.—Current volume heavy. Call 
AILERS, F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER vy. va 
CROSSINGS: SCREWS.—Little call for fill-in stock is for the quality grades. Prices a bit 

Full grain collar-leather collars, comes from the dealers. No price | yoo, 
average 16% in. draft, $55 per doz. changes. : 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 


LAWN MOWERS.—Good movement JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
continues. Jobbing stocks low in some TAILERS, B. MISSOURI RIVER CROSSINGS: 
CROSSINGS Mansfield j sovered by 
sizes. No price changes. ansfield automobile, covered by 
Flat head ‘bright screws, 50-20 per standard warranty, 30 x 3% over- 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- cent off list; round head _ blued size, heavy duty cord, s.s., cl., $7.25; 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. MISSOURI RIVER screws, 45-15 per cent off list; flat i 40: 32 x 4, $12. 10: 23 x 4, 
CROSSINGS: head brass screws, 45-15 per cent i: 4, $15. 95; 33 x 4%, 
Hand lawn mowers, $6 to $30 each. Prd list; seunt hast brass screws, 40- 33 x 5, $21.70. | Balloon, 
MILD STEEL BARS.—Prices remain 30 31 x $12.90; 
firm, although the demand is not heavy. | SMOOTH WIRE.—Flow of volume i 31 x 6.00, $17.10; 33 x 6.00, $18. 
Se light. Pri fi Trucks, 32) x 41%, 8 ply, $20.55; 33 x 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- sight, fFrices hrm. : ; 30 x 5, $26.20; 32 x 6, 
OL geal MISSOURI RIVER 7 JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 32.40; 36 x 6, 10 ply, $46. 60: 34 x 7, 
CROSSINGS: AILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER 15; 40 x 8, 12 ply, $91.60. (All 
Bars, shapes and small angles, Roser Ss: foregoing prices subject to 5) per 
$3.56 per cwt. base; structural sizes No. 9, hard, $3.25 per ecwt.; an- cent trade discount.) 


and shapes, $3.66 per cwt.; mild steel nealed $3 40 -pe ‘ 
.40 per cwt. 
bands, 3/16 and lighter, $4.21 per TUBES.—Good movement is on. Prices 


cewt.; steel hoops, $4.66 per cwt.; re- 
inforcing bars, $3.40 per cwt.; cold SOLE LEATHER.—Demand expected | somewhat unsteady. 
rolled round to pick up with the approach of the 
ewt.; cold rolled square bars, 
per cwt. a school season. Prices high and firm. TAILERS, F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER 
NAILS.—Good volume continues to flow JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- sac iasttiat 
: < vwethiae TAILERS, F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER Mansfield, 30 x 3%, heavy duty, 
with no sign of let-up. Prices firm. CROSSINGS: tan, $15.60 per doz.; 31 x 4, tan, $12 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- _No. 1 sole leather strips, 98a; per half doz.; 33 x 4, tan, $13.20 per 
TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER light, No. 2, 80c. half doz.; 32 x 4%, tan, $15 per half 
CROSSINGS: : doz. ; 33 x 4%, tan, $15.60 per half 
Common wire nails, $3.40 per keg, STEEL SHEETS.—Brisk movement 
OILS. wo BOW: Se ies dad has started in this line. Prices firm. half doz.; 31 x 6.00, $14.70 per half 
en ovement satis ac ory; prices JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- doz.; 33 x 6.00, $16.50 per half doz. 


still wobbly. TAILERS, F.O.B. MISSOURI RIVER (All foregoing prices subject to 10 


‘ per cent trade discount.) Special 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. CROSSINGS: ee brand tubes, 30 x 3%, 55 to 70 gage, 

TAILERS, F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER 28 gage galvanized flat, $5.50 per 2%-in. pole, reinforced valve base 

CROSSINGS: Diack $4.75 = vulcanized | splice, full | size, valve, 
ecwt.; corruga Iron, Bage gal- ez 29 A 92c. each. 

lots, $0.89 per gal.; raw linseed oil in galvanized corrugated, $5.10 per ; 

square; 28 gage painted corrugated, WIRE CLOTH.—Business better than 


half-bbl. lots, $0.91 per gal.; turpen- 
tine in bbl. lots, $0.71 per gal.; tur- on oe Ae at this time last year and shows no 
gal. : STORAGE BATTERIES.—Demand | sign of abatement. No price changes. 


pentine in half-bbl. lots, $0.76 per 
POULTRY NETTING.—Volume has | light on account of the hot weather. JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
slowed down for the present. No new | No new price announcements. 
prices out. JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- Black, 12 mesh, $1.85 per 100 sq. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- TAILERS, F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER ft.; galvanized, 12 mesh, $2.05 per 100 
TAILERS, F.0.B. MISSOURI RIVER CROSSINGS: sq. ft.; galvanized, 14 mesh, $2.45 
CROSSINGS: Automobile, 6 volt, 11 plate, per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized, 16 mesh, 
50-10-5 per cent. heavy, standard’ terminal, $9.10 $2.80 per 100 sq. ft. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 


Lupton’s “Movit” Fastener the load of the shelf above to prevent A Christmas Tree Holder 


It is said that only ten seconds are re- ee The Tre-Legs Christmas Tree Holder 
quired to move the dividers in the storage ] | has recently been placed+ before the trade 
bins and shelving manufactured by the n| Hi wa by The Wire Goods Div. of The Wash- 
David Lupton’s Sons Co., Allegheny and 4} ni burn Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Tulip Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., when the AHH) 
new “Movit” device which the company 
has perfected is installed. 

“Movit” is a small, button-like fastener 
made of brass, which is snapped through 
holes in the flange of the divider and the 
shelf. Placed at the front and rear of the 
flange, these buttons hold the divider rig- 
idly in place, but may be quickly snapped 
out. 

“Movit” is said to eliminate bolts and 
cotter pins which have been commonly : 
used to fasten dividers. This device is Wil 7 $$$ SSS The holder is a strong, compact device 
standard on Lupton unit shelving and may il Hg : i it for standing Christmas trees, to sizes of 
also be applied equally well to existing HHH Ip 1) i 8 ft. in height. It is easy to assemble and 
shelving now in use. Wil 1 folds away compactly when not in use. 

Lipton unit shelving is shipped com- W Finished in black japan. It is light in 
pletely assembled and ready for use with —= weight, yet furnishes good support for the 
“Movit” equipped dividers, which support — tree. 


HARDWARE AGE for AUGUST 23, 1928 


Conditions Are Good in Chicago Territory 
—Collections Slightly Improved 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21.—Conditions 


(Chicago Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
surrounding the Chicago hard- 


ware market, taken as a whole, are generally satisfactory, with the 
prospect of remaining that way for the balance of the year or even 


improving as the season advances. 
summer items are being received 


Re-orders from the dealers for 
in good volume and, in addition, 


future orders for fall delivery are coming in well. 

Prices, for the most part, are becoming somewhat stronger, al- 
though there are no actual changes to be reported. 

The harvest of small grains throughout the agricultural areas of 
this section is progressing rapidly and the yields are running better 
than the average. Other crops are in good condition and, barring 
early frosts, will show excellent yields. 

The summer’s building programs are now reaching a stage where 
there is an active demand for finishing hardware, paint and glass. 

Collections continue to show a slight improvement, although they 


are still only fair. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—The 
tourist demand is holding up well and 
the demand for tires is especially good. 


JOSBERS’ TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, for Fords, 
50c. each; regular, 58c. each; Cham- 
ion X, “45e. each; Champion Blue 
ox Line, 53c. each; A. C., 53c. each; 
lots of 160, 50c.; AC. Special Ford, 
36c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Appleton, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
35 per cent discount 

Jacks.—National No. 21, 
$1.30 each. 

cit 1% in. cylinder, $1.85 
eac 

Tires and Tubes.—Mansfield tires, 
30 x 3%, Libert Cord, $5.45; heavy 
duty oversize, $7.25; 3 
$10.20; heavy Sat. $12. 10; tires, 29 x 
4.40, $8.00; 32 6.20, heavy uty, 
$17.40; tubes, 30 ": 3%, $1.40; 
tire tubes, gray, 29 x 4.40, a. 65; 32 x 
$3.00. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—tThere is a fair 
amount of business being placed and 
prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Carriage bolts, cut threat, 60 r 
cent discount; small carriage bolts, 
rolled thread, 60-10 per cent discount; 
machine bolts, cut thread, 60 per cent 
discount; small machine bolts, rolled 
thread, 60-10 per cent discount; all 
stove bolts, 75-10 per cent discount; 
lag screws, 60 per cent discount. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Sales are 
seasonally good and prices are un- 
changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

3% x 3% steel butts, old copper 
and dull brass finish, $2. 34 per doz. 
pair, ease lots; less quantities, $2.16 
per doz. pair; 4 x 4 steel butts, old 
copper and dull brass finish, $3.00 per 
doz. pair, case lots; less quantities, 
$3.12 per doz. pair; heavy steel bevel 
inside sets, $5.00 per doz. sets, case 
lots; steel bit-keyed front door sets, 
$1.45 per set; wrought brass, bit- 
keyed front door sets, $2.60 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $6 per set. 


CHAINS.— The demand for halter 
chains and cow ties is especially good. 
Prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 


%-in. proof cow chains, $8.50 per 
100 1b. Tenesco Bull Dog and Brown 
coil chains, 50-10 per cent discount. 
No. 00-4% electric welded cow ties, 
$2.75 per doz. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
With the copper market strong, rivets 
may advance in price. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
Copper rivets and burrs, 40-10-5 
per cent discount. 


EAVES TROUGH, PIPE, ETC.—The 
demand is steadily trending toward 
heavier gages and better materials, 
and away from the old 28 and 29 gage 
light standards. No recent price 
changes. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

28 gage re ge head lap joint gut- 
ter, 5 in., $4.50 per 100 ft.; corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3 in., $4. 20 per 100 
ft.; plain ridge roll, 1% in., $3.65 per 
106 ‘conductor elbows, 

n., 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE.—Fan 
and electric iron business is good. Bat- 
teries are unusually active for this sea- 
son of the year. No price changes. 


TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICA 

Electrical Merchandiee 14 
rubber covered wire, $6 per 1000 ft.; 
in less than 1000 ft. lots, $6.50; No. 
18 lamp cords, $11.25 per 1000 ft.; in 
1000 ft. lots, $10.60; %-in. brush brass 
A sockets, 13c. each; lots of 25, 
12%c. each; two-way plugs, 45c. 
each; in lots of 10, 40c. each; two- 
Piece attachment plugs, 7%c. each; 
dry cells, boxes o , 82%c. each; 
less than case lots, 36c. each. 

Electrical Appliances.—Iron Hot 
Point, $4.20; 
Sunbeam, $5; lots of six, c 75; Per- 
colator, Universal 9169, $16.6 5. 

Radio Supplies.—Radio B batteries, 
D 779 E, $1.40 each; oe lots of 5, 


ages of $2.97; ‘No. 485 
Battery, less than standard packages, 
$2.22 each; standard packages, lots, 
$2.06 each. - 

Battery <4 line, lots 
of less than 10, $9.90 each 


FILES.—Prices are firm wud the de- 
mand is good. 


JOBBERS’ d RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAG 

American files, 60-10 cong cent off 
list; Nicholson files, 50 per cent off 
ae * Black Diamond files, 50 per cent 
ist. 


FISHING TACKLE—Dealers are 
keeping their stocks up, as the fishing 
season is at its height. 


TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
Bronson No. 1800, $1.60 each; Chi- 
cago level winding reel, $2 each; 
Symploreel No. 752, $4.90 each. 


GALVANIZED WARE AND TIN. 
WARE.—No price changes. The gen- 
eral high prices for butter at retail 
stores means prosperity for the dairy- 
ing industry. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

after made 
tubs, > $6.50; No. 3, 
tod 32. 2 at., $2.25; 14 qt., $2.50; 

1 gal. all galvanized oil cans, ‘special 
$2.35 doz.; 2 gal., $4 doz.; No. 3, 3 
gal., $5.75 doz.; 5 gal. $7 doz.; 1 bu. 
galvanized baskets $6.25 doz.; No. 26 
ie % bu. Galvanized measure, 
4.50. 


GARDEN HOSE.—Sales are about over 
for this season. New prices for 1929 
will be announced’ soon. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Garden hose, good many molded 
hose, % in., lle. per ft.; 12%4c. per 
ft., 5 ply, good quality, wrapped, We 
in., 8c. per ft.; % in., 9%c. per ft. 
Lawn sprinklers, Rain King, $28 a 
doz; original fountain sprinklers, $6 
doz.; Rainbow, 38 in. high, $24. a doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Sales are some- 
what quiet during the mid-summer, al- 
though many dealers are contracting 
now for their fall requirements. Prices 
are very firm. 


JOBBERS’ TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAG 

Single strength A, 88 
per cent discount; single strength B, 
all brackets, 89-5 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 88 
per cent discount; double strength B, 
all brackets, 89- 5 per cent discount; 
putty, pure ade, $4.25 per 100 Ib.; 
commercial, $3.50 per 100 Ib. 


HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—De- 
mand is good for hammers of all grades 
and for camp or scout axes. Hatchet 
sales are slack. Prices are steady. 


TAILERS, F.O.B. CHIC 

Hammers.—First 10 (oz. 
nail hammers, $12 doz.; Maydole, 
$12.60 doz.; 16 oz. machinists’ ham- 
mers, first’ uality, $9.20 doz.; com- 
petitive ~~ e, 16 oz. nail hammers, 
$6 to $8 doz. 

Hatchets.—First quality hatchets, 
No. 2 shingling, $12.50 doz.; first 
— hatchets, No. 2 broad, $16. 40 

medium quality hatchets, No. 
2 shingling, $8 doz.; medium quality 
hatchets, No. 2 broad, $12.50 doz. 


HANDLES, AGRICULTURAL.—There 
is an active seasonal demand and prices 
are unchanged. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
Hay fork pandies, straight, chucked 
one bored, ft., $2.4 doz. ; 
» $2. 70 per doz.; ft., $3. 90 per 
doa: 4% ft., $4.20 per on? ash fork 


handles, bent, chucked and bored, 


h 
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HARDWARE AGE for AUGUST 23, 1928 


$2.90 per doz.; 4% ft., $3.20 
per doz.; ash hay fork 
with strap, ferrule and cop, %., 
$4.90 per doz.; 4% ft., $5 25 per doz.; 
XxX 4 ft., $6. 15 per doz. ; 4% ft., $7.10 
per doz.; bent manure fork handles, 
lain, x'4 ft., $3.05 4 

xx $4.65 per 
per manure 


X 4 ft. 


3.40 per doz.; 
doz.; 4% ft., $5 
fork ary. 


gar 
$2.60 per dos.; ; XX 4% ft., 
doz.; rake 5 

per ‘'doz.; XX 5% ft., $5.6 per doz.; 
shovel handles, regular pattern, X 4% 


ft., $4.25 per doz.; XX 4% ft., $5.95 
per doz.; XXX, 8 per doz.; wood D 
spake handles, X, $4.90 per doz.; D 
shovel handles, I. D. top, $4.45 


per doz.; Sturd-E top, $4.50. 

HANDLES, HICKORY.—Hammer 
and pick handles are in heavy demand. 
The trade seems to like the more uni- 
form hickory gradings, under the su- 
pervision of the Department of Com- 
merce. Prices are unchanged since the 
first of this year. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

No. 1 (new B. W.) hickory, $4 doz.; 
No. 2 (new B. R.), $3 doz.; second 
= hickory (new A. W.), $5 doz.; 

est select second growth hictory 
(new A. A.), $6.50 doz. 

Hatchet and Hammer Handles. — 
No. 1 (new S. B. R.), 90c. doz.; finest 
second growth hictory (new 
W.), $1.80 doz. 


HINGES.—There is a good demand 
and prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO 

Heavy strap hinges in bundles, 4 
in., $1.00; 5 in., $1.30; 6 in., $1.85; 8 
in., $2.62; 10 in., $4.20 per doz.; extra 
$1.34; 5 in., $1.66; 6 in., = 95; 8 in., 
$2.96; 10 in., $4.80 per doz 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Sales are 
holding up well and prices are un- 
changed. 

JOBBERS’ TO RE- 


in 
;3 at., $6.7 
17.90 list; 12 qt. 
-» $25.60 list; 20 at., 
, $42.60 list. 
; at., $4.60 list.; 3 qt., 
list; 4 qt., 6 80 list; 6 qt., 
8 at., $11. 10 list. All the a 
50 per cent discount. Alaska 
$2.95 jist; 2 qt., $3.45 list; 3 at., $4.10 
list; » $5 list; 6 qt., $6.30 list; 8 
$3.30" list; 10° qt., $10.75 list; 12 
$14. list; 15 qt., q 
i. 50 list. ‘A discount of 20 and 1 
Prat cent on all above prices. Acme, 
galv., $8 doz.; 2 qt., enamel, 
per doz.; 4 qt., enamel, $18 per 
dl Above prices are net. 
Everybody’s Freezers, 1 pt., $3.50; 
1 qt., $4.50; 2 qt., $6; 3 qt., $7; 4 qt., 
8. Prices are each and subject toa 
dealer’s discount of 30 per cent off. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Prices are firm 
with a good volume of re-orders being 
received. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

16-in. ball bearing, 5-knife, 10%-in. 
wheels, $11.50 each; 16-in. ball bear- 


$33.20 


ing, 4-knife, 10% -in. wheels, $9.25 
each, and $7 for cheaper grades; 
16-in. ball 4-knife, 9-in. 


wheels, $8.50, and $6.75 for cheaper 
grades; 8-in. ‘wheel, 4-knife ball bear- 
ing, $7.25 each, and $6.25 for cheaper 
grades. 
NAILS, WIRE AND STAPLES.—Sales 
are holding up well. Prices in this 
Market are very steady. Inquiries 
from carload buyers are fewer than the 
Price savings warrant. 
JOBBERS’ TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO 


L.c.1. common wire and 
cement coated nails, current, L.c.1. 


Stock orders, $3.10 per keg base, Dec. 


Mill shipment price is $2.95 base. 
Carload (36,000 Ib.) base, for mill 
shipment, still lower. 

No. 9 black annealed wire, $3.30 per 
100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized = wire, 
$3.85 per 100 Ib.; catch weight a 
galvanized cattle or hog wire, $3.80 
per 100 lb.; polished fence staples, 
$3.55 per 100 Ib 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. 

Perfection. — No ‘burners, 
$17.50; No. 73, 3 burners, jo2. 50; No. 
74, 4 ‘purners, $28.5 

Perfection “discount, 30 dnd 
5 per cent on lots of 10 or more; on 
less than 10, 30 per cent. 

Puritan (Improved Model) -—No. 42, 
2 burners, $17.50; No. 43, 3 burners, 
$22.50; No. 14, 4 ‘burners, $28.5 

Puritan discounts the same ~ Per- 
fection. 

Nesco.—No. 212, 2 burners, 50; 
No. 213, 3 burners, $22; No. 214, 4 
burners, No. high shelf 
only, $6.50; No. 1104, high shelf only, 


With vitreous enameled stove stops 
and splash ogg —No. 233, 3 burn- 
ers, $36.50; 244, 4 burners, $44.50. 

Nesco dealers’ discount, 30 and 5 
per cent. 

Nesco Rolo, 5 burners and oven, 
$90; No. 400, built-in oven model, 
$63. Dealers’ discount, 30 and 5 per 


cent. 
OVENS 


Perfection.—No. 211, 1 burner, plain 
door, $2.50; No. 211G, 1 burner, glass 
door, $2.70; No. 112G, 2 burners, glass 
door, $6. 

Dealers’ discount on 10 or more, 30 
and 5 per cent; less than 10, 30 per 
cent 

Puritan.—No. 42G, 2 burners, glass 
door, 

Dealers’ discount, 10 or more, 30 
por per cent; less than 10, 30 per 
cen 

Nesco.—No. 05, 1 burner, solid 
door, $2; No. 5, 1 burner, glass door, 
$2.15; No. 020, 2 burners, solid door, 
$4.25: No. 20, 2 burners, glass door, 
$4.50: No. 301, 2 burners, glass door, 
thermometer. $6.40 


WICKS, ETC. 


Rockweave wick, 25c. each; Per- 
fection and Puritan, $4 per doz. and 
$48 per gross. 

Discounts same as on oil 
stoves, ovens and heaters. 


cook 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
Linseed Oil, Raw.—Barrel lots, 86c. 
per gal.; 5 barrel lots, 88c. per gal. 
Linseed Oil, Boiled.—Barrel lots, 
= per gal.; 5 barrel lots, 87c. per 


Denatured Alcohol. — Barrel lots, 


OIL AND GASOLINE STOVES.—The 
active demand continues and prices are 
unchanged. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—There has been 
no change in prices and sales are good. 


58%c. per gal.; steel drums, extra, 
$6, returnable. 

Turpentine.—Drum lots, 62c. per 
gal. net. 

White Lead.—100 Ib. lots, $13.25; 
50 Ib. lots, “st 75: 25 lb. lots, $3.40; - 
12% Ib. lots, $1.75. 

Shellac. ant ‘Ib. cuts), white, $2.20 
per gal. in barrel lots; orange, $2.35 
per gal. in barrel lots. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 


in 100-Ib. per 
per 


per Ib.; 
Paste.—Barrel lots, 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
Bread Pans. —No. 212, $7.20 dozen; 
No. 214, $12 dozen. 

New Handled Casseroles. —Round 


No. 622, $12 2 
$12 doz.; No. 533, $14 


Oval, No. 632, 
doz.; Shallow "Oval, No. 642, $12 doz.; : 
No. 643, $14 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 208, $6 per dozen; 
No. 209, $7.20 per dozen. 

Tea Pots.—2 cup, $21 doz.; 4 cup, 


$24 doz.; 6 cup, $28 doz. 
Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; 
232, $14 doz. 

Iced Tea Sets.—$4 per set. 
ROPE.—Manufacturers are expected to 
announce fall prices about Sept. 1. Re- 
cent demand has been slack and pres- 
ent rope prices are reported as quite 
unprofitable to the makers. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
Best Manila, standard brand, 2l1c. 


No. 


per lb.; No. 2 Manila, 19c. per Ib.; 
No. 1 Sisal, 14%c. per lb.; No. 2 
Sisal, 13c. per Ib. 


SASH CORD.—Prices are very firm 
with the demand very active. 
JOBBERS’ eed TO 
TAILERS, F.O.B 
No. 7 58. 15 per 
doz. hanks; No. 8, $9.35 per dos. 
hanks. 


SASH PULLEYS.—The demand is 
good and prices are unchanged. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 


Common sash pulleys, 55c. per doz.; 
barrels, 50c. per doz.; Common Sense, 
2 in., 55c. doz.; barrels, 50c. doz.; No. 
110, doz.; ‘parrels, 45c. doz. 


SCREWS.—Local prices are still in- 
fluenced by old purchases at whole- 
salers’ low costs, so the sales volume 
remains above normal. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 


(New lists Jan. 3, 1928.) Flat bright 
screws, 50 per cent; round head, 
blued, 45 per cent; flat head brass, 45 
per cent; round head brass, 40 per 
cent. 


SOLDER AND BABBITT.—Prices re- 
main unchanged, due to steady lead and 
tin markets. Trade volume is rather 
quiet. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 
Warranted 50-50 solder, $35 per 100 
Ib.; medium 45-55 solder, $33 per 100 
lb.; tinners, 40-60 solder, $30.50 per 
100 lb.; high speed babbitt metal, $20 
per 100 lb.; standard No. 4 babbitt 
metal, $12 per 100 Ib. 
STEEL SHEETS.—Manufacturers re- 
port present market very competitive 
and unprofitable. Buying is better, as 
bottom levels seem to be at hand. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 
28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.30 per 
100 lb.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.20 
per 100 Ib. 
WRENCHES.—There is a steady and 
satisfactory demand and prices are un- 
changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO 


PREPARED ROOFING.—Slate | sur- 
faced roofing and shingles are in heavy 
demand. Present prices, about 30 per 
cent above spring low levels, are hold- 
ing firmly. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Best grade slate surface prepared 
roofing, $2.25 per square; best grade 
tale surfaced, $2.25 per square; me- 
dium tale surfaced, $1.75 per square; 
light tale surface, $1.05 per square; 
red rosin sheathing, $55 per ton. 


PYREX WARE.—There is a fair de- 


1, 1927, 


extras. 


mand and prices are unchanged. 


Agricultural wrenches, 60- 10- 5 per 
cent discount. Coes’ wrenches, 40- 10 
per cent discount; engineers’ 
wrenches, 50-10 per cent discount ou 
new list; Stillson wrenches, 70-10 per 


cent discount; Trimo, 75-5 per cent 
discount. 
Sna Wrenches. — Radio and 


euctiel sets in metal cases, $2.75; 
No. 111, Master Service Set, $15.65; 
No. 202, Heavy Duty Set, $9.75; No. 
404, Flexible Socket Set, $7.50; No. 
608, Crankcase Drain Plug Socket, 
$3.55; No. 900, Square Socket Set, 
$3.70; No. 1878, Giant ‘‘Snap-on” with 
extra heavy duty ratchet, $39.55. All 
Snap-on Wrenches less 33% per cent 
discount. 


$5.25 per doz.; XX 4 
ft., $6.65 per doz.; 4% ft., $7.10 per 
| 
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Twin Cities Report Market Firm— 
Outlook for Fall Trade Good 


(Minneapolis Office of HarRDWARE AGE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 21.—Conditions in the agricultural sections 
of the territory tributary to the Twin Cities continue to look very 
promising. It is reported that the shipments of iron ore from the 
Iron Range in northern Minnesota are less than last year, to some 
extent, but in general the territory is in good condition. Merchants 
are ready for the fall sales, after the harvest and threshing is over. 

The Twin Cities Market Week, held two weeks ago, was very suc- 
cessful, more merchants having registered than last year and more 
interest shown in the offerings of the jobbers. 

The market is very firm, there being no changes in prices to re- 
port this week. 


AXES.—Demand is steady and up to lots, $6.75 doz. sets; steel bit-keyed 
front door sets, $1.85 per set; cylin- 
normal for this time of year. Prices der brass outside trim, bit-keyed 


have not changed. | front door sets, $1.85 per set; cylinder 


front door sets, $6.50 per set. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- Light plain strap hinges, 3 in., 56c. 
TAILERS, F.0.B. TWIN CITIES: | doz. pair; 4 in., 75c. doz. pair; heavy | 

Single bit base weight axes, $16.50; plain strap hinges, 4 in., 938c. doz. 
double bit base weight, $21.50; single | pair; 5 in., $1.22 doz. pair; 6 in., $1.56 | 
bit, unhandled, $15; double bit, $20; } doz. pair; light plain tee hinges, 3 
handled, single bit, $19.25; double bit, | in., 62c. doz. pair; 4 in., 78e. doz. 
$24.25 doz. net. pair; heavy plain tee hinges, 4 in., 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND TUBES.| 907,030 ST aon: 


Demand continues to be strong in this pair; extra heavy plain tee hinges, 4 


. ° : in., $1.28 doz. pair; 5 in., $1.58 doz. 
line. Although the touring season is pir in.. $1.89 doz. pair: sin, $2.83 
drawing to a close in the northern part doz. pair; 10 in., $4.53 doz. pair, net. 


of the territory, there are hundreds of | EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
cars on the roads from all over the; AND ELBOWS.—Demand is _ fairly 


LAWN HOSE.—Demand is still fairly 
good. Stocks are being watched care- 


fully as the selling season wanes, 


Prices are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Competition, in., 3 hose, 
$6.75; Good en 5g in., 6 ply, $10; 
Bull , 7 ply, $13.50; Leader, 
5 in., 5 ply, $8: Manhattan whipcord 
molded, % in., 500 ft. bales, $8.50; 
red, 5% in., 500 ft. bales, $9 per 100 
ft. net. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Demand is fairly 
good. Stocks are in good condition and 


prices remain unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN TIES: 

Philadelphia, styles A He 'C 40 per 
cent; style E, 45 per cent; style kK, 
30-5 per cent from lists. 


NAILS.—Deliveries are showing a fair 
volume. Stocks are well filled and 
| prices unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Standard wire nails and cement 
coated wire nails in 100-lb. kegs at 
$3.10 per keg, base. 


OIL STOVES.—Sales are fair, with 
| prices unchanged. 


TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

No. 500 "Nesco oil stoves, $80 each; 
No. 213, $22 each; No. 213 with No. 
1103 shelf, $28.50 each, less 30-5 per 
cent. No. 79, Perfection, with black 


country. Prices have not changed. | good, with prices unchanged. cabinet, $78 each: No. 78 only, $22.50 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
each; with a discount of 30 per cent 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: in lots of less than ten, and 30-5 per 
Mansfield tires, Liberty cord, 30 x Eaves trough, 28 ga., 5 in., S.B. cent in lots of ten or more 
3%, $6.10; heavy duty oversize, $8.30; slip joint, in crates, $5.50 per 100 ft.; ‘ 
balloon tire 8, 27 x 4.40, $8.70; 29 x 4.40 PYREX OVENWARE.—tThere is the 
9.15; 30 x 5, $13; 32 x 6, heavy duty, not nested, $5.50 per -; 3 in. gal- ° _ = 
32 = heavy $24.85 vanized corrugated conductor elbows, usual summer demand in this line. 
each, less 5 per cent. Mansfield tubes, $1.73 doz.; 4 in., $2.88 doz. net. Prices show no changes. 
3, 8 .50; cas 
FILES.—Sales are showing a steady | JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
case (12), $2.40; 34 x 4%, single, $3.10; | call in this line. Stocks are in good | TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: | 
case (12), $3; gray tubes, balloon | assortment.and prices frm | No. 623 casseroles, $1.17; No. 624 
types, 27 x 4.40, $1.80; case (12), $1. 70; . casseroles, $1.33; No. 634 Seacoreres, 
29 x’ 4.40, ‘single, $1.85; case (12) | JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- | $1.33; No. 212 bread pans, 60c.; No. 
$1.75; 30 x 5, single, $2.25; case (12), |  TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 200 pie plates, 67c.; No. 209 pie me 
$2.15: 32 x 6, single, $3.10: case (12) Nicholson files at 50 per cent and 60c.; No. 231 utility dishes, 67¢ oO 
$3; 31 x 6.20, single, $3.50;; case, (12), Riverside files, 60 per cent from lists. 12 teapots, $1.67; No. 26, teapots, 
GALVANIZED WARE.—Call for this | Suen’ new Pereolator tops, 
line is good, with stocks well filled. REGISTERS.—Demand is fairly good, 
changed. : Prices have not changed. with stocks well filled. Prices have not 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- changed 
JOBBERS’ oon RE- TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: x 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CITIES: Standard 10 at. galvanized pails at JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
Carriage and Ba bolts, all $2.55; 12 qt., $2.70; 14 qt., $3; 16 qt., TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
sizes, 60 per cent; stove bolts, 75 per stock pails, $4.70; 18 qt., $5.50; stand- Cast iron registers, 20 per cent, and 
cent; and lag screws, 60 per cent ard galvanized tubs, No. 1, $7; No. 2, wrought steel registers, 40 per cent 

tubs, No. 1, 2.85; No. 2, .05; No. m 
BRADS.—Deliveries are steady, with 3, $15.25 doz. net. — ROPE.—Deliveries are steady, with 
fair volume. Prices are unchanged. HOSE REELS.—Demand is fair, with | fair volume. Prices have not changed. 

9 

OB TWIN CITIES: stocks being graded down for the end of | _, Best grade manila rope at pet 
B. a ope 
Steel wire brads, 75 per cent from the selling season. Prices have not | “nase, 
lists 
changed. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Deliveries |" joppens: quotations ro ne. | SANDPARER. — Call for 
in this line show a fairly satisfactory TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: continues to be good. Prices show n 
business, although the volume is less, Steel changes. 
perhaps, than a year ago. Prices are) CREAM FREEZERS.—Sales are TAILERS Ties. 
.0.B. 
firm as quoted. showing a very fair amount of trade in sit eae csanidpaper, Xo. om boo 
. 
this line. Prices are firm as quoted. No. 1, 67c. per box of 75 sheets; 
and dull brass finish, 19c. pair in less .O. _ 3 con- 
than case lots, 18c. ir in case lots; White Fas Rid pally 2 SANITARY PRODUCTS. Sales pe Il 
4 x 4 steel butts, old copper and dull $2.50; 3 at., 38; 4 at., $4.13; ‘8 = tinue to be very good, with stocks we 
rass finish, 26c. pair, less than case 5.25; t, 75 each net. retic : aS, 
lots, 25c. pair in case lots; broad freezers, ‘at., $2.30; 3 qt., $2.78; 4 assorted. Prices show no change 
bevel steel inside sets, old copper or qt., $3.40; 6 qt., $4.30; 8 qt., $5.55; 10 JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
dull brass finish, one piece knobs, qt., $7.40; Acme, 2 ‘at., galvanized, TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
less than case lots, $7 doz. sets, case 75c.; 4 qt., enameled, $1.65 each net. Presto Products.—Oil soap, 16 02. 


Reading matter continued on page 66 
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The Remington Weekly Letter 


ANNOUNCEMENT ON LOADED SHELLS 


Sometime ago, in one of our Remington Weekly Letters, 
we announced that we expected to bring out the Kleanbore 
loaded shell on January 1, 1929. We have been working 
steadily with that end in view. There would be no diffi- 
eulty, from the manufacturing standpoint, in doing this, 
but there are a number of difficulties from a merchandis- 
ing standpoint, and I wish to outline some of them. 


Merchants in placing their orders for shells this fall 
would buy just as sparingly as possible, so that their stock 
at the end of the year will be at the lowest possible point. 
It is only natural that these merchants should not care to 
have any quantity of old goods on hand when the new 
Kleanbore loaded shells come out. This condition, there- 
fore, would seriously affect the volume of sales this fall. 


Under the very best conditions, we have not had a bed 
of roses in carrying out our sales policy, but we have stuck 
to our sales plan, as announced last fall, and the results, 
in the main, have been very satisfactory both to us and to 
the trade. 


Now what we see, in case we should bring out this line 
of Kleanbore loaded shells on January 1, 1929, is the 
danger of a general dumping of old goods at cut prices. 
Jobbers would dump and retailers would dump. It there- 
fore seems to us that shortly after our new line would be 
put out, there would be danger that the entire market on 
shells would be demoralized. Who could tell what was 
being offered—the new shells or the old shells? This con- 
dition would lead to losses to both the jobbers and the re- 
tailers. Nobody would know just where he stood. 


Then there is another angle to this problem of bringing 
out the Kleanbore loaded shell that has just developed 
this year. In making experiments on primers and on 
shells, we have made some discoveries that lead us to be- 
lieve that sometime during 1929 we shall be in a position 
to bring out a shell that will be such a great improvement 
on present shells that it will almost cause a revolution in 
shell-making. However, our researches and experiments 
have not yet been completed, but we have learned enough 
to know that it would be very foolish to bring out a new 
Kleanbore loaded shell on January 1, 1929, with a strong 
possibility that a few months later we would come out 
with another one that will be far superior. It does seem 
just the part of common sense to wait until these investi- 
gations of ours on this new shell are completed. 


We have had a number of requests 
for reprints of these Weekly Let- 
ters, to be distributed to salesmen 
and others. We shall be glad to 
supply any of our customers with 
copies, upon request. 


Then again, we find, after consulting many men en- 
gaged in shooting, that the present shell is highly satisfac- 
tory; in fact, is practically perfect. How much trouble 
have we had of any kind with Remington shells? How 
many misfires? How many complaints? This Company 
sells an enormous quantity of shells, and our complaints 
from all sources in the past year have been practically nil. 


For forty years, expert manufacturers in this country 
have been developing the present loaded shell. There is a 
very heavy demand in foreign countries for our shells, 
even with the handicap of much lower prices quoted by 
foreign manufacturers, also the handicap of high tariffs. 
This demand is the result of the superiority of our product. 


TAKING ALL OF THE ABOVE FACTS INTO CON- 
SIDERATION, WE HAVE DECIDED NOT TO BRING 
OUT THE KLEANBORE LOADED SHELL ON JANUARY 
1, 1929, AND TO POSTPONE BRINGING OUT ANY NEW 
SHELL. IN ANY EVENT, WE WILL NOT BE IN A 
HURRY TO BRING OUT A LINE OF NEW SHELLS, AND 
BEFORE WE DO BRING OUT A NEW SHELL, IT WILL 
BE OUR PLAN TO GIVE THE TRADE A VERY LONG 
NOTICE, SO THAT THEY CAN MAKE THEIR ARRANGE- 
MENTS ACCORDINGLY. 

WHEN THE NEW SHELL DOES COME OUT IT WILL 
BE WITH A SALES PLAN THAT WILL PROTECT OUR 
DEALERS. 

It would be a simple matter for us to bring out this 
Kleanbore loaded shell, but we believe it is our duty to 
weigh the general interests of those who are selling loaded 
shells in this country, and after giving the matter very 
careful thought and consulting many dealers, we are con- 
vinced that the wise thing to do, just at this time, is not to 
bring out the new Kleanbore loaded shell on January Ist. 

The only exception to the above is the .410 gauge shell, 
which we shall continue to supply in the Kleanbore load, 
as we have been doing for sonfe months past. 

We take this occasion to assure our customers of our 
appreciation of their liberal patronage this year. We have 
enjoyed a very large increase in the sale of shells. In fact, 
in the last seven months our shipments have largely ex- 
ceeded all former records for the same period. 

So go ahead and pile up increased sales on Remington 
loaded shells, with our assurance that there is going to be 
no disturbance on account of new goods. 


President 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway, New York City 


Telephone, Bowling Green 3392 


Manufacturers of Arms, Ammunition, Cutlery and Cash Registers 


| 
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size, $2.60 per doz.; bowl cleaner, 22 
oz. size, $1.85 per doz.; pipe opener, 
16 oz. size, $2 per doz.; tile and por- 
celain cleaner, 16 oz. size, $1.20 per 
doz.; Met-L-Shyn, 8 oz. size, $3.60 er 
doz.; Silvershyn, 4% oz. size, $1.80 
per doz.; Waterless cleaner, 2 pt. 
size, $5.40 per doz.; same, 5 pt. size, 
$9 per doz.; Window cleaner, 6 oz. 
size, $3.60 per doz.; same, 12 oz. size, 

4 r doz.; Preston Lustre, 6 oz. 
size, $2.60 per doz.; 12 oz. size, $4.32 
per doz.; 16 oz. size, $5.40 per doz., 
— Dry Cleaner, 8 oz. size, $3.60 per 
OZ. 

Desolvo special pipe cleaner, 10 oz. 
size, less than case lots, $2.25 per 
doz.; case of 3 doz., $2.15 per doz., 


triple strength, 16 oz. size, case of 2 
doz. cans, $4 per doz.; half gross lots, 
$3.75 per doz.; in _— lots, $3.50 per 
doz. Desolvo, triple strength, in 2 Ib. 
cans, case of 1 doz. cans, $7 per doz., 
and gross lots, $6.50 per doz. 

Kloset Klean.—22 oz. size, less than 
case lots, $2.25 per doz.; case of 
doz. cans, $2.15 per doz.; gross lots, 
$2.00 per doz. 

Tubola, 12 oz. cans, less than case 
lots, $2.25 per doz.; case of 2 doz. 
cans, $2.15 per doz.; gross lots, $2 
per doz. 

Chaco boiler liquid, single quarts, 
$2.50; half doz. quantity, $2 per qt., 
and doz. quantity, $1.75 per qt. 

Hercules tile and porcelain cleaner, 
$2 doz. less than gross lots, and $1.90 
doz. in gross lots; Hercules Radiator 
Stop Leak, 8 oz. cans, 1, 2 and 3 doz. 
cans to the carton, $4.50 doz.; Hercu- 
les boiler compound, qt. cans, $2 each. 

Economy Plumber drain 
cleaner, 1 lb. cans, $2 per doz.; 2 Ib 
cans, $3.90. The 1 Ib. size is packed 
in 1, 2 and 3 doz. to the carton, and 
the 2 Ib. size is packed 1 and 2 doz. 


Best grade sash cord, No. 8 (base) 
63c.; second grade, base, 34c.; third 
grade, base, 32c., net, and cast iron 
sash weights, $2.00 cwt., net. 


no changes. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Flat head, bright wood screws, 50 
per cent; flat head japanned, 37% per 
cent; round head, blued, 45 per cent; 

t head brass, 45 per cent; round 
head brass, 40 per cent from lists. 


changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Strictly half and half solder at 32c., 
and warranted half and half solder 
at 33c. a lb. in 100-lb. boxes, net. 


Prices have not changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Galvanized steel sheets at $4.75 
ewt., base (24 ga.), aad black steel 
sheets at $3.90 cwt., base (24 ga.). 


changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Furnace coke tin, ICL, 20 x 28, 
14.50 box, and roofing tin, IC, 20 x 
8, 8 lb. coating, $15.50 box, net. 


SCREWS.— Demand is good, with 
stocks in good condition. Prices show 


SOLDER.—Call for solder is steady, 
with fair volume. Prices have not 


STEEL SHEETS.—Demand is good, 
with ample stocks from which to draw. 


TIN.—Deliveries are showing a very 
fair volume of trade. Prices are un- 


80-rods pool; galvanized hog 
arbed wire, $3.26 per 80-rod spool; 
painted cattle barbed wire, $2.97 per 
80-rod_ spool, painted hog barbed 
wire, $3.18 per 80-rod spool. No. 9 
(base) smooth galvanized wire, $3.55 
ewt.; No. 9 (base), smooth black 
wire, $3.10 cwt. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Demand is declining 
with the approach of fall. Prices haye 
not changed. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
12 x 12 mesh, black, $1.80, and 12 
x 12 mesh, aluminum finish, $2.20 per 
100 sq. ft., base, net. 


WHEELBARROWS. — Sales are still 
good, with prices showing no changes, 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Queen B, barrel type tray, fully 
boited wheelbarrows, $42.50, and 
Meteor, fully bolted, barrel type tray, 
$34.50 doz., net. No. 2T tubular bar- 
rows, $7.33; No. 16, Gopher garden, 
$4 No. 10, American garden, $6.25 
each, net. 


WRENCHES.—Demand is very good 
in most of the lines. Stocks are well 
filled and prices firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Agricultural wrenches, 60-10 per 
cent; key model wrenches, 45 per 
cent; engineers’ wrenches, 50-50 per 
cent, and Trimo pipe wrenches, 65 
per cent from list. Bemmis & Call 
long sleeve nut, 10 in., $1.70; 12 in., 
$2.06; 15 in., $2.75 each, net. 

Snap-on Wrenches. — Radio and 
electrical sets in metal cases, $2.75; 


to the carton. 


ume. Prices have not changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. TWIN CITIES: 


WIRE.—Fence wire is beginning to sell 
SASH CORD AND WEIGHTS.—Call | petter as harvest operations are com- 


- for these items is steady, with fair vol- pleted. Prices are unchanged. 


No. 101, Master Service Set., $13.75; 
No. 202, Heavy Duty Set, $3.80; No. 
404, Flexible Socket Set. $8; No. 608, 
Crankease Drain Plug Socket, $3.20; 
No. 90, Square Socket Set, $3.70; No. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 1817, Giant “Snap-on’’ with extra 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Galvanized cattle barbed wire, $3.05 


heavy duty ratchet, $27.35 list, less 
33% per cent discount. 


New L. S. Starrett Display Case 


The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., is now placing in the 
hands of its distributors an attractive, handy display kit. 

This consists of a fiber case, light but strong, well hinged and 
with a regular lock and key, containing an attractive display of 
tools. The tools are securely fastened, and it is only necessary 
to open the case and stand it up to present a striking display of 
precision tools that are particularly adapted for motor mechanics’ 
use. The case is black, dimensions being 26 in. wide x 18 in. 
high x 5 in. deep, and the entire outfit weighs but 27 Ib. 

The display acts as an unfailing reminder as to the number 


and variety of tools needed to do good work in addition“to such 
well known and popular tools as the Starrett No. 452B cylinder 
gage and No. 224AA 0 to 4 in. micrometer. The case includes 
several sizes and styles of thickness gages, micrometers, calipers 
and rules, and many other tools essential for the auto mechanic, 
such as combination sets, tap wrenches, drill point gages, depth 
gages, hacksaw frame, scribers, pin punches, etc. 


J.D. Warren Nail Bin Counter 


The J. D. Warren Mfg. Co., 208 West Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is offering to dealers a new line of nail bin counters, 
designed to improve the efficiency in handling nails. 

This counter will hold over 1%4 tons of nails, from 16 to 36 


sizes and kinds, and an equal variety of miscellaneous brads, 
small nails, tacks, etc., all within easy reach of the scales. 
Warren nail bin counters are all of the same size, style and 


design, and can be furnished with 24, 27, 30, 36 bins, or assorted 
with bins and drawers. They are built of white oak, 8 it. 6 in. 
long, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, 2 ft. 7%4 in. high, and equipped with two 
sizes of removable drawer-type bins of heavy galvanized steel, 
and one size of oak-front wood drawers. 


Reading matter continued on page 68 
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Where they are away from snow and ice 


No garage is better than the doors which enclose it. That is why 
Slidetite equipped doors are such a good investment. 


And they not only assure your car the protection it deserves, but 
they save you an endless amount of time, trouble and annoyance. 


Because they slide inside the garage, Slidetite doors are not exposed 
to wind, rain, sleet, ice or snow. They won’t blow shut. They 
won't stick. They won’t sag, shrink or rust. 


Another advantage of Slidetite garage doors is that they do away 
with dangerous center posts, and thus give you an unobstructed, 
full-width opening. 


Slidetite, with lock-joint brackets, is packed in 
complete sets for 3, 4, 6 and 8 doors. To insure 
satisfaction buy complete sets only. 


New you: - - AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland  Cinci i i lis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 
Minneapolis ansas City Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 


Montreal - RICHARDS -WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. - Winnipeg 


=~ 


R-W Garage Door Hard- 

ware includes a type and 

style to meet every con- 
ceivable condition 


“A Hanever for any Door that Slides.’ 
: 
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4 (Boston Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
: Boston, Aug. 21.—New England jobbers of shelf hardware in 
general report business as broader and on a very satisfactory basis. 
The bulk of the orders passing through such houses call for small 
amounts of standard and seasonable goods, but there are a great 
many of them, which accounts for the volume of weekly sales. In 
addition, retailers here and there display more interest in goods 
that will be required next fall, and jobbing salesmen are turning 
in some flattering orders. Jobbing sales of all kinds of merchandise 
the first half of August were ahead of those for the corresponding 
period last year. With the heavier retail buying has come a better- 
ment in the credit situation, although there is still room for much 
improvement in collections. A few small failures are cropping up, 
but as compared with other lines of retail business the hardware 
trade of New England in general is in a comfortable financial posi- 
tion, despite the fact that some merchants are slow in payments. 
Jobbers take an optimistic view of the fall and winter. ‘While 
j some kinds of winter goods were carried over because of the lack of 
snow last year, retail stocks of winter and fall goods generally are 
small. The feeling of unrest, occasioned by the election next fall, 
apparently is becoming less and less of a market factor. New En- 
gland farmers, as a rule, have not made much money this year ex- 
cept on poultry and eggs. On the other hand, city workers have 
been well employed, except in textile cities and towns, and the sav- 
ings banks are filled with money. In fact, money is so plentiful that 
the interest rate paid by many cooperative banks has been reduced. 
Hardware dealers find bankers more willing to loan money to in- 


dustry. 


ij i 30 3.25; 36 , $3.65; 32 x 6, 
ASH SIFTS.—Jobbing salesmen have +4 é. ge 5 


turned in some fairly good orders for 
ash sifts that will not be shipped out 
until later in the year. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.8. BOSTON: 

Ash Sifts.—In lots of less than two, 
$2.35 each net crates of two, $2.17. 
Square, in dozen lots, $5.75 per doz.; 
round, No. -68. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—The 
demand for tires is only fair at best, 
and accessories in general have been a 
little slower of late. 


JOBBERS’ taf TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTO 

Tires. — Mansfield Clincher, 
heavy duty, 30 x 3%, iad each; 
straight sizes, 30 x Pet $9.10; 31 x 
4, $11.40; 32 x 4, $12.10; 52 x 4%, 
$15.95; 34 x 414, $17.15; 35 x 5, $23.30. 

Tires. —Mansfield line, truck, 8 
32 x 4%, $20.55; 33 x 4%, $21. 30; 34 
x 4%, $22.05; 33 f. 5 $28.95; 34 x 5, 
$31.15; 35 x 5, $31.85; 10 ply, 32 x 6, 
$32.40; 36 x “§ $46. 60: 34 x $60.15; 
38 x 7, $65.35; 12 ply, 36 x z $85.35; 


40 x 8, $91.60. 
Tires. —Mansfield 27 x 
4.40, $7.60 each; 30 x 4.50, $8.90; 29 x 


$12.90. Six ply, 29 x 4.40, $9.75; 30 . 


4.50, $11 31 x 5.25, $15.10; 30 x 
5.50, s16.48; 5, x 5.77, $18.75; 30 x 6, 
16. 0° 6.00, $17.10; 32 x 6.00, 


17.40; 3 : 6.20, $20.60; 32 x 6.20, 
$20.85; 32 x 6.75, $22.50. 

Tubes. —in lots of less than six, 
Mansfield line, 30 x 3, $1.30 each; = 
x 3, ye 31 x 4, $2.10; 32 x 4, $2.10 
33 x 4, $2.20; 34 x 4, $2.35; | x J 
$2. 202 "33 x 4%, $2. 60; 35 x , $2.90; 


and October. 
of those of a year ago. 


balloon, —_ than 12, 27 x 4.40, $1.55 
each; 29 x 40, $1.65; 30 x 4.50, $1.75; 
in lots of Ae or less, 28 x 4.75, $1.85; 

x 


32 x 6.75, $3.50; 34 x 7.30, i 

Discounts.—An extra 5 per cent 
discount from the previous prices is 
allowed. 

Bumpers.—One to 49 count, 40 per 
cent discount; 50 to 249 count, 40 and 
5 r cent discount. 

ender Guards.—One to 49 count, 
40 per cent discount; 50 to 249 count, 
40 and 5 per cent discount. 

Horns. — Klaxon, quantities less 
than $50 in list value, 35 per cent dis- 
count; in $50 to $199 value, 40 and 5 
per cent discount; in $200 value, 50 
per cent discount. 

Tire Chains.—One to nine sets, 30 
per cent discount; 10 to 49 sets, 35 
per cent discount; 50 to 99 sets, 40 
per cent discount; 100 to 149 sets, 
40 and 5 per cent discount; 250 sets 
and more, 40 and 10 per cent dis- 
count. 

Auto Clocks.—Westclox line, plain 
diel $1.50 each net; luminous dial, 


AXES.—Retail dealers are beginning 
to order axes for delivery in September 
Sales to date are ahead 


JOBBERS’ TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOST 

Axes. — Standard without 
handles, $14.50 per doz. net. The 
usual extras for weights and handles 
obtain. 

Handles. — Single bit, Woodman’s 
Pride, 28 in., $7 per doz. net; New 


New England Jobbers Report Business 
| as Broader and Very Satisfactory 


York, 30 in., $6.40; 32 in., $6.40: sun- 
flower, 32 in., $4.86; Northern New 
York pattern, ‘Triumph, 30 and 382 in., 
$5.30 per doz. net; Hercules, 30 and 
32 in., $4.76; Success, 30 and 32 in., 
$4.05; Eagle, 30 and 32 in., $2.97: 
French pattern, Triumph, 28  in., 
$5.67; Hercules, 28 in., $5; Success, 
28 in., $4.16. 


BRUSHES.—Among those goods sell- 
ing for future requirements are paint 
brushes. Orders have been taken by 
jobbers for delivery in the early part 
of 1929. Retails stocks are reported as 
small and badly broken. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — N ew 
prices have been issued on the Russell 
& Erwin line of builders’ hardware, 
which show a slight decline, about 5 per 
cent, on many items. 

CATTLE LEADERS.—There is a call, 
although not a large one, for cattle 
leaders. 


TAILERS, F.O.B. BOST 

Cattle No. 51, 
$12.42 per 100; No. 52, $13.50. Bull 
rings, 23c. to 25c. each. Bull snaps, 
8le. each; Ox balls, $7.56 per doz. 
pair. Ox muzzles, six guard, $5.10 
per single doz. All prices net. 


FLASHLIGHTS.—AIl styles of flash- 
lights continue to sell well, mostly to 
vacationists, and retail dealers in many 
instances found it necessary to replen- 
ish stocks the past weeks. 


JOBBERS’ TO 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. BOST 

Flashlight Cases. line, 
No. 2602, 60c. each net; No. 2604, 62c.; 
No. 2612, $1.01; No. 2616, 94c.; No. 
2619, $1. 33; No. 2630, 78¢c.; No. 2631, 
62c.; No. 2632, $1. 07; No. 2633, $1.33; 
No. 2634, $1. 10; No. 2660, 78¢c.; No. 
No. 2671, ; No. 2672, 

82; No. 2674, $1.98; No. 2634, 
260: No. 2695, $2.28; 2697, 
1.43; No. 2642, $2. 30; No. oat, $2.47; 
No. 2645, $3.41; No. 4753, $2. 50; No. 
6993, $1.27. 
Flashlight Lamps.—No. 1180, 10c. 
each list; No. 1197, 10c.; No. 1162, 
lic.; No. 1161, 11c.; No. 1198, 9c.; No. 
93, 9c.; No. 451, 10c.; No. 1117, 1lc.; 
No. 926, assortment, $9.90. 


FLOATS.—Floats have sold very well 
this season, and apparently retailers 
will require more of them this and early 
next month. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. BOSTON: 
Floats.—Torpedo, large, No. 15, $10 
per doz. net; Junior, No. 14, $8. 
FOOD CHOPPERS.—Additional sales 
of choppers are reported by jobbers. 
This being the preserving season, hard- 
ware dealers should push sales. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. BOSTON 
Food Choppers. — Russwin, No. 1, 
2.70 each list; No. 2, $3.30; No. 3, 
4.20. Discount, 40 and 5 per cent. 


niversal, No. 00, $1.25 each net; No. 
2; ‘$1.86; No. 3, $2 


. : 3.38; 

333, $3.72; No. -304, $5.91; No. 344, 
$9.43. ery ed No. 5, $2. é 
net; No. No. 601, $1.39; No. 
602, $174: $2. 

GUNS AND few 

retail dealers are anticipating their 

shotgun and ammunition wants this 

fall. It is expected another week or 
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View the cross-cut saw business from any 
angle you may please, the dominant factor 
which appeals to any dealer is the question 
of quality and profit. When inferior saws 
are sold the reaction usually is detrimental 
to the merchant who strives to keep his 
store in the minds of his customers as high- 
grade and dependable. As a business asset 
with the prospect of quicker sales and more 
profit to youthe SIMONDS CRESCENT- 
GROUND CROSS-CUT SAW offers 
more possibilities than any other cross-cut 
saw on the market. The quality is assured 
by the thousands of satisfied users. It is 
backed by the most modern methods of 
manufacture and the finest grade saw steel 
made in SIMONDS own steel mill, is the 
foundation from which every SIMONDS 
CRESCENT-GROUND CROSS-CUT 
SAW is made. You make no mistake when 
you sell SIMONDS SAWS. 


Ask your jobber about them. 
He can supply you. 


Simonds Saw and Steel Company 


Established 1832 
Hardware Department Fitchburg, Mass. 


CRESCENT-GROUND 
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so will witness increased interest by the 
retail trade. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. BOSTON: 

Drop Shot.—Boy Scout, in tubes, 
$4.05 per case net; air rifle shot, $3.65 
per bag net; B and larger, $2.45. 

Shot Guns.—Single barrel, Excell, 
12 and 16 gage, 28 in., with ejector, 
in lots of less than 10, $7 each net; 
in lots of 10, $6.85. 

Rifies.—Hamilton, .22, with bolt ac- 
tion, No. 43, $2.60 each net. 


KEGS.—Kegs are beginning to move. 
It looks like a good New England apple 
year and a big make of cider. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. BOSTON: 

Kegs.—Fir, 5 gal., $1.30 each net; 
10 gal., $1.85; 15 gal, $2.15; 20 gal. 
$2.40; 25 gal’, $2.75; 30 gal., $3; 50 
gal., $4.10; all from stock. 


LANTERNS AND GLOBES.—Advance 
buying of lanterns and globes is re- 
ported in local wholesale circles. Com- 
paratively few orders have been re- 
ceived to date, however. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTON: 

Lanterns.—Oil, Monarch, No. 0, $8 
per doz. net; with ruby globe, $9.75; 
Blizzard, No. 2, $13; D-Lite, 4 
Little Wizard, $8.50. Mill lanterns, 
$24.75 in lots of three dozen; Beacon, 
$31.50; Driving, left hand, $17.50; 
roadster, wagon, left hand, $17.25. 
Gasoline, No. L327, $5.25 each net; 
No. L427, $6; poultry house lantern, 
$7.50. Hy-Lo, $7.50 per doz. net. 

Globes.—Blizzard, Fitzall, less 
than five dozen and in five dozen 
lots: 


Less Five-Doz. 


Blizzard, locknob ...... $1.25 $1.10 
wastes ae 1.30 1.15 
3.25 3.00 
Junior Blizzard ........ 1.20 1.05 


LAWN ROLLERS. — At least one 
maker of lawn rollers has made a slight 
reduction in prices, and jobbers have 
adjusted their quotations accordingly. 
Coming at this late date in the season, 
the price change most likely will make 
little difference to the average retailer. 
OIL CANS.—Oil cans sell all the time. 


There is buying for current as well as 
future needs. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. BOSTON: 

Oil Cans.—Aurora, 1 gal., No. 1, $3 
per doz. net; Aetna, 2 al., No. 51, 
5.75; gasoline, No. 505, $10; Electra, 

gal., No. 5, $12; Red Band, No. 14, 
$14.50; Peerless, No. 23,$17.50. 


ROOFING MATERIAL.—Roofing ma- 
terial of all kinds and makes is moving 
in normal quantities. 
year have been just about on a par 
with those for 1927, 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. BOSTON: 

Roofing Paper.—Roll, smooth sur- 
face, Continental heavy, 1.80 per 
roll net; extra heavy, $2.20. 
medium, $1.50. Battle Axe, light, 
85c., medium, $1.05; heavy, $1.30. 
Mineral surface, Continental super 
quality, $1.80; Balmar, $1.60. 

Building Paper.—Red Star sheath- 
ing, 25 to 30 Ib. to roll, $1.15 per roll 
net; Continental black, 35 to 40 Ib. 
to roll, $2.25; Red Rosin, 20 lb. to 
roll, $61 a ton; 25 Ib. to roll, $61. 
Deadening, $113 a ton. Asphalt felt, 
$64 a ton. 

Shingles.—Hexagon strip, 10 in., 
$3.85 per square net; 12% in., $5.10. 
Giant individual, $7.15; standard in- 
dividual, $5.70. 


SANITARY PRODUCTS.—Drain pipes, 
boilers, ete., will need cleaning out be- 
fore long and retail dealers should be 
prepared to meet public demands for all 
kinds of sanitary products. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTON: 

Desolvo special pipe cleaner, 10 oz. 
size, less than case lots, $2.25 per 
doz.; case of 3 doz., $2.15 per doz.; 
and in gross lots, $2 per doz. Desolvo 
triple strength, 16 oz. size, case of 
doz. cans, $4 per doz.; Half gross lots, 
$4.75 per doz.; in gross lots, $3.50 per 
doz. Desolvo, triple strength, in 2 
Ib. cans, case of 1 doz. cans, $7 per 
doz., and gross lots, $6.50 per doz. 

Kloset Klean, 22 oz. size, less than 
case lots, $2.25 per doz.; case of 2 
doz. cans, $2.15 per doz.; gross lots, 
$2 per doz. 

Tubola, 12 oz. cans, less than case 
lots, $2.25 per doz.; case of 2 doz. 
cans, $2.15 per doz.; gross lots, $2 
per doz. 

Chaco boiler liquid, single quarts, 


Sales so far this 


$2.50; half dozen quantity, $2 per at. 
and dozen quantity, $1.75 per 

Presto Products.—Oil soap, 16 oz, 
size, $2.60 per dozen; bowl cleaner, 
22 oz. size, $1.85 per dozen; pipe 
opener, 16 oz. size, $2 per dozen; tile 
and porcelain cleaner, 16 oz. size, 
$1.20 per doz.; Met-L-Shyn, 8 oz. 
size, $3.60 per doz.; Silvershyn, 4% 
oz. size, $1.80 per doz.; Waterless 
cleaner, 2 pt. size, $5.40 per dozen; 
same, 5 qt. size, $9 per dozen; win- 
dow cleaner, 6 oz. size, $3.60 per doz.; 
same, 12 oz. size, $5.40 per doz.; 
Presto Lustre, 6 oz. size, $2.60 per 
doz.; 12 oz. size, $4.32 per doz.; 16 oz, 
size, $5.40 per doz., and Dry Cleaner, 
8 oz. size, $3.60 per doz. 

Economy plumber, drain pipe 
cleaner, $2 per doz. 1 Ib. cans. Same 
in 2 Ib. can, $3.90 per doz. The 1 lb. 
size is packed one, two and three 
dozen to a carton. The 2 Ib. size is 
— in one and two dozen car- 
ons. 


STEEL GOODS. — Jobbers say a 
change is coming in at least some num- 
bers of steel goods, and within the im- 
mediate future, but further than that 
no information is available. 


SWEEPERS.—Good orders are had 
each day for sweepers of all kinds, both 
for immediate sale and for shipment 
later in the year. 


. JSOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0.B. BOSTON: 
Sweepers.—Carpet, Grand Rapids, 
ball bearing, japanned, $44 per doz. 
net; nickeled, $48; Standard, ja- 
anned, $36; Universal, japanned, 
#42: nickeled, $46; American Queen, 
54; Parlor Queen, $56. 

Toy Sweepers.—Per dozen, Little 
Helper, $2; Little Gem, $3.75; Little 
Jewel, $10; B Junior, $16. 


TRAPS.—Some of the so-called retail 
country hardware dealers are beginning 
to order traps for next fall and winter 
customers. The season is opening en- 
couragingly. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. BOSTON: 

Game Traps.—Gibbs line, two trig- 
ger, 15 dozen to the barrel, $5 per 
doz. net; single grip, No. 1, 35 dozen 
to the barrel, $1.88; No. 2, 18 dozen to 


the barrel, $3.35; No. 3, 15 dozen to 
the barrel, $5.50; No. 4, 10 dozen to 
the barrel, $6.70. 


The Air Mail in Business 


In this age of speed, in which we are living, com- 
petition is at its keenest and success in business has 
resolved itself into a battle of service giving and rapid 
communication. The telephone, telegraph, and automo- 
bile have all found general public acceptance through 
their ability to widen the scope of man’s activities. 

Firms are no longer content to use two business days 
to complete a transaction, when one will suffice. The 
value of the hour is mounting rapidly and the short 
space of sixty minutes may mean a difference between 
a contract and a rejection—between a profit and a loss. 
H. J. McNally, traffic manager of the Robertson Air- 
craft Corp., St. Louis, Mo., recently wrote an interesting 
article on the value of the air mail in business. “To 
even further widen man’s field of endeavor, to make 
even more use of the precious hours,” writes Mr. Mc- 
Nally, “has come the airplane and with it the air mail. 

“Increasing the business use of air mail service not 
only will directly increase a firm’s business, but it also 
eventually results in additional and better air mail 
routes and schedules, thus opening new territories for 
exploitation. 


“Progressive business houses are keenly aware of 
these conditions and are taking full advantage of this 
new instrument of speed. Boundary lines of trade 
territories are being lifted and the green fields of dis- 
tant markets are being successfully reached by these pro- 
gressives. Business has taken wings and now, quota- 
tions, samples, specifications, inquiries, and what not 
literally fly between the interested parties. Other firms 
still unaware of the air mail’s possibilities are depending 
upon rapidly ageing methods of communication to meet 
this competition and vainly casting about for the cause 
of their rapidly decreasing revenues. The very future 
of some industrial communities is at stake and the dif- 
ference between success and failure is spelled largely 
in the adoption or rejection of the air mail service. We 
no longer do business with our next door neighbor 
alone,—distant trade areas offer a potential outlet for 
our products, but only when a close sales and service 
contact can be maintained between producer and con- 
sumer.” The far sighted firm makes this contact and 
keeps it through the intelligent use of the air mail. 
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More Bolt Users 
Are Turning To 


OLIVER 
BOLTS 


THE OLIVER MACHINE BOLT] 


ORE and more bolt users are asking for Oliver Bolts and Nuts 

when they realize the importance of using a quality product 
... and what it means in terms of time and money saved in construc- 
tion work to have bolts and nuts of uniform quality. Bolt users 
do not have to be told about the tensile strength of Oliver Bolts... 
they know there is not a stronger bolt made anywhere .,. . but to 
give complete satisfaction you must offer something more than the 
very best in bolts and nuts . . . you must offer a complete service . . . 
a service that is an absolute protection to the customer at all times. 


“Look for the ‘O’ on the head of 
all Oliver Bolts!’ 


OLIVER IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 


South Tenth and Muriel Streets 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Established 1863 
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HARDWARE AGE for AUGUST 23, 1928 


(Pittsburgh Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 21.—Fairly good business is being done in 


hardware. 


Jobbers’ salesmen, who have been off the road for the 


past few weeks have resumed their routes and are sending back a 


fairly large number of orders. 


Retailers also find business to aver- 


aging fairly good. Retail trade runs chiefly to belated orders for 
seasonal goods and most of the orders coming to the wholesalers 


are of fill-in character. 
merchandise. 
leave something to be desired. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND TUBES. | 


Business in these lines could be much 
better. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 
Mansfield Tires. — High pressure, 
cord, 30 x 3% in., extra size, $7.25 
; straight side, $9.10; 31 x 4 in., 
$11.40; 32 x 4 in., $12.10; 33 x 4 in., 
70; 32 x 4% in., $15.95; 33 x 5 in., 
70; balloon, 29 x 4.40 in., $8.00; 30 
5 in., $10.75; 31 x 5 in., $11.20; 30 x 
in., 20 in. rim., $12.50; 30 x 6 in., 
; 32 x 6 in., 20 in. rim, $17.40. 
pressure, tan, 3¢ 


55; gray tubes sell lic. to 50c. less; 
balloon gray, 29 x 4.40 in., $4.65; 30 x 
5 in.. $1.95: 31 x 5 in., $2.05; 5.25 
in., 20 in. rim, $2.25: 32 x 6 in., $2.65; 
33 x 6 in., $2.85. 
BATTERIES.—Not much activity is re- 
ported in radio batteries, but there is a 
fairly constant demand for flashlight 
batteries. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Broken Unit 

Packages Packages 
2.06 1.92 
3.00 2.80 
1.32 1.14 
2 
1.05 
1.40 1.30 
No. 767 - 2.06 1.92 
No. 762 .. 1.79 
No. 6 dry . ignition type, unit 


packages, 32%c. each. 
Flashlights. — No. 93 
No. 950, No. 790, 
705, 28c.; No. 750, 18%c.; No 
Hot Shot.—No. 1461, $1.67; 
$2.37. 


each; 


BOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS.—Prices 
are holding very firmly. Business is 
steady rather than active. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 
Bolts.—All styles, except stove and 
tire bolts, per 100 pieces, 60 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, 75 and 10 per 
cent off Mst; tire bolts, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. 
2 Nuts.—All styles, 60 per cent off 


st. 
Rivets.—Large, $3.50 base per 100 


pieces; small wagon and tinners’ riv- 
ets, 60 per cent off list. 


BEVERAGE AND PRESERVING 
SUPPLIES. — Preserving accessories 
are coming into stronger demand and 
there continues to be a good demand 
for bottles, caps and cappers. 


Prices show no important change. 


| 


Not much interest yet is evident in fall 


Collections still 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Bottles.—Crown, 14 0z., $6 per 
gross; 28 oz., $8.40; lightning stopper, 
14 02., $7.50; 28 oz., 

Caps.—In single gross lots, 18c. per 
gross; 10-gross lots, l7c. per gross; 
50-gross lots, 16c. per gross, 


Cappers.—Everedy, $9 per doz.; 
Indestro, $10. per doz. 

Strainer Sets.—Everedy in dozen 
lots, strainer stand, $4 per dozen; 


strainer bag, $2 per dozen; filter bag, 
$4 per doz. 

Scales.—Universal, No. 1021. $1.25; 
No. 11021, $1.55; No. 19221, $2.50; No. 
1621, $3.50. 

Mason Jars.—Pints, $8.80 per gross; 
quarts, $10.10; 2 quarts, $13.15. 

Jar Rubbers.—Double lip red, 80c. 
per gross. 

Canning Racks.—No. 1. single jar, 
70c, per doz.: No. 2. 8 jar, $3.60 per 
doz.:; jar wrench, 75c. per doz. 

Fruit Presses.—[nterprise. No. 4, 
$6.25 each: Juicy, 2 at.. $3.50 each; 
6 qt., $4.30; 12 qt.. $6: Briehton, 2 at., 
$3 each; 4 qt., $4.50: 10 qt., 7. 

Cider Presses.—Fagle. single tub, 
$12.10 each: Fagle Junior, $24; Cant- 
clog, single tube, $14.85. 

Meat No. 
2 : No. 22, $9: No. 32, $11 

Kraut and Slaw Cutters.—-Slav 
entters. Ranid, $3 ner doz.: No. 625. 
No. 626, $4.80° Kraut cutters, 
No. 672, $1.15 each; No. 673, $1.35. 

Oak Kegs.— 

oO Oak Charred 
White White Oak 


h-gal. $1.45 

10-gal. 1.95 

15-gal 2.15 
20-gal 2.45 

2.85 

20-gal Ran 
4 Aon 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Busines< 


is fairly good and prices are firm. On 
the whole, there is less home building 
in this district than there was a vear 
ago and this is reflected in sales of this 


line. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS. F.O.8. P'TTSBURGH: 

Butts.—Rall tip. plated, dull brass 
and antique copper, less than case 
lots, in 3 in. x 3 in., $18.50 per 100 
nair; 3% in. x 3% in., $19; 4 in. x 4 
in., $30. 

Hinges.—Heavy strap, 6 in., $1.85 

per doz.; 8 in., $2.95; 10 in., $4.80; 
extra heavy, T. 6 in., $2.30 per doz.: 
8 in., $3.40: 10 in.. $5.40; light strap, 
with serews. nacked one pair in a 
box. 3 in.. $9.60 per 100 pair; 4 in., 
$11.60: light. 2. 3 in., $11 per 100 
pair: 4 in., $12.60. 

Hasps. — Hanger. without screws, 
single dozen lots, 2 in., 65c. per day.; 

4 in., 7Ac.: .. $1.05; safetv, in., 
97c. per doz.; 4% in., $1.14; 6 in., 
$1.60. 

Garage Sets.—Swinging hinges, 10 
in., $3 ner set. 

ELECTRIC FANS.—There is some de- 
mand, but the major requirements of 


| Pittsburgh Jobbers Doing Fairly Well 
—No Important Price Changes 


the year appear to have been satisfied, 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Polar Cub, black, 6-in., each in 
lots of 12, $2.85; 8-in., $3.20; in lots 
of 12, $3; 10-in. stationary, $4.60; in 
lots of 6 $4.35; oscillating, $7; in lots 
of 6, $6.64. 


FARM, GARDEN AND LAWN.—A 
few mowers still are being moved and 
there are occasional calls for other 
items under this heading, but the gen- 
eral demand indicates that the season is 
pretty near its end. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Forks, Rakes and Hose. — Manure 
forks, No. 31, $13.63 per doz.; No. 41, 
$15.24; spading forks, No. 84, $10.84 
per doz.; No. 72, $14.28; garden rakes, 
No. 014, $5.64 per doz.; No. 512, $8.64; 
No. 514, $9; lawn rakes, No. 124B, 
$5.50 per doz.: field hoes, $6 per doz. 

Barrows.—Garden, No. 81, $3.65 
each; No. 82, $4.75; No. 83, $5; No. 84, 
$/.75: No. 45, $4.50; No. 35, $5.75; No. 
25, $6.25. 

Trowels.—Garden, No. 7, $1.40 per 
doz.; No. 803, 90c.: No. 809, $2; No. 
100, $3.50; No. 85, 80c.; No. 02, 75c. 

Grass Hooks and Shears.—Hooks, 
7, $2.50 per doz.; No. 450, $4; Ger- 
man, $3.60; English, $7: Shears, No. 
360, $3 per doz.: No. 380, $3.60: No. 
520, $5.50: No. 525, $7; No. 540, $6; 


Shears.—Pruning, No. 25, $2 per 
doz.; No. 0, $4.50; No. 533, $6.50; No. 
4671. $9: hedge, 8 in. blades, $1.25 to 
$1.75 each: 9 in., $1.40 to $1.90; 10 in., 
$1.60 to $2. 

Pruners.—Tree, water, $1.30 to $1.60 
$2.10; Rockdale, 


each; Division, $2 to 
$2.60 to 


$1.35 to $1.65; McKinney, 
$3.60. 

Hose, Reels and Nozzles.—Garden 
hose in 50 ft. rolls, % in., 9c. per ft.: 
in., 9%4e.: % in., 1le.: nozzles, $3.60 
to $6 per doz.: reels, $1 to $4 each. 

Sprinklers.—Rins, 50c. each; Rain 
King, $2.35; Giant Rain King, $7.50; 
Plivivs $1.16 

Sprinkling Cans.—Galvanized, 4 «t., 
$6 per doz.: 6 qt., $6.60; 8 qt., $7.50: 
10 at., $8.40. 

Lawn Mowers.—12 in., $5 to $8.75: 
14 in., $5.25 to $13: 16 in., $5.75 to 
$13.50; 18 in., $8.50 to $14; 20 in, 
$10.50 to S15. 


INSECTICIDES.—There continues to 
be a good call for this line and spray- 
ers also are fairly active. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Insecticides. — Arsenate of lead, 
powdered, 1-lb, packages, 25c. 


100-Ib. drums, 16c. per Ib. 
deaux mixture, 1-Ib. packages, 
per Ib.; 100-Ib. drums, 15¢. ner Ib. 


Sprayers.—1 qt., $3.00 to $7.50 per 
doz.; larger capacities, $3.00 to $5.00 
each. 


PAINTING SUPPLIES. — Oil has 
dropped slightly. Prices otherwise are 
steady. Demand is in its seasonal de- 
cline. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 
Ready mixed paints, best grades, 
$2.60 per gal.: lower grades, +2 
(whites and dark greens, 12c. per gal. 
higher): white lead, 13%c. per Ib. in 
100-Ib. lots; 10 per cent less in lots of 
500 Ib. or more, and extra 4 per cent 
less in lots of a ton or more; turpel- 
tine, 69c. per gal in barrel lots: raw 
linseed oil, 11.3c. per Ib. in barrel lots. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—Fall demands are 
yet to develop and current require- 
ments do not amount to much. Mill | 
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Insist on These 
Frantz Features in the 


Butts You Sell ~ 


They’re even more 
important than the beautiful 
finish of Frantz Butts ~ 


Builders appreciate the many Frantz Features that 
make for easy installation and long, trouble-free 
service. The many features illustrated below are 
rcasons why Frantz Dealers are building a perma- 
uent, profitable business on Frantz Butts. Write 
for prices and complete details at once. 


The small wing, pressed into the 
= just below the shoulder of its 

ad, fits into a notch in the 
upper part of the barrel of Frantz 
loose pin Butts. This wing kee 
the pin from turning when he 
door is swung and consequently 
prevents it from rising. 


iS) 2) 


NON-RISING PINS 


The screw holes in Frantz Butts 
are located to assure the maximum 
* security from each screw. The 
holes are smoothly countersunk 
’ to fit properly the heads of screws 
furnished. 


Frantz Butts are accurately cut to 
standard sizes. Theyareblanked 
from cold rolled steel of uniform 
thickness. All edges are cut clean 
and true. This care in manu- 
facture assures a uniformity which 
greatly simplifies installation op- 
erations. 


ACCURATE SIZES 
CLEAN EDGES 


Frantz Mfg. Co. 


ANT 


DO LABEL 
ARANTEED 
UILDERS 

ROWARE 


The pins and nibs of Frantz Butts 
are rolled from the finest of cold 
drawn wire. This assures long 
wear. Both pin and nib are 
smoothly rounded. The nibs of 
half-surface butts are roll-threaded 
so that they canbe easily removed 
for reversing. 


The leaves of Frantz Butts slide 
together easily, yet fit closely to 
make a smooth barrel. This 
feature is accomplished by square 
broaching of the sides of each unit 
of the barrel. As the Butt is 
opened by hand there will be 
found no hindrance to its action. 


The inside of the barrel of every 
loose pin Butt is reamed to assure 
easy removal and replacement of 
the pin, a feature that is greatly 
appreciated by carpenters. This 
reaming operation also assures 
smooth action of the Butt. 


/ Sterling, Illinois 


ROLLED PINS AND NIBS 


SQUARE BROACHING 


REAMED’ BARRELS 


Ball Tip Butt 
No. 441 


Cloverleaf Hinge 
No. 174 


Ornamental 
Full Surface Butt 
No. 380 


Full Surface Butt 
No. 366 


\ 
we 
‘ 
S | 
ST 
PROPER COUNTERSINKS 
© \ 4 
He 
No Hardware Is Genuine FRANTZ QUALITY Without the Red Label _ 
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prices are much steadier than they were 
in the early summer. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Fence Wire 

per 100 Ib. Annealed Galvanized 
3.30 3.85 
3.40 4.05 


3.80 4.45 
Barbed Wire (per 80-rod spool): 
2-point cattle $2.97 
2-point hog ... 3.18 
4-point hog ....... 3.43 
4-point cattle 3.17 
2-point cattle (special).......... 2.25 
Field Woven Wire Fence (per 100 
rods): 
$39.80 
37.00 


Steel Fence Posts: 
Galvanized Painted 


Tubular Formed 
65e. each 40c. each 


f 
Bright nails, base, per keg, $2.90 


Additions to Premax Line 


Niagara Metal Stamping Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., recently announced its new 
and improved line of Premax Collapsible 
Steel Aerial Masts and accessories. Among 
the new items are two additional sizes of 


masts—a 4-ft. single section mast and 
a four-section telescoping adjustable mast 
with a maximum height of 13 ft. These 
additions make Premax masts available 
in four sizes—4, 7, 10 and 13 feet. 

When a greater length than 13 feet is 


desired, it can be secured by the Premax 
Sectional Extension. This tubular steel 
unit is so designed that one or more may 


be added to the standard 13-ft. mast, 


building it to any length desired. Each 


extension section is 3 ft. in length. 


All Premax masts, with the exception | 


of the single section, are telescoping and 
adjustable. The masts are first mcunted 
in their collapsed form, and all guy wires 
and aerial, etc., are attached. Then the 


mast is extended and locked in the desired | 


position, making it unnecessary to stand 
erect on the roof at any time. 

Other additions to the line are the I’re- 
max Umbrella Aerial Connector and _thic 
Premax I:sulator Bracket. 


The Conlon Electric Washer 


The Conlon Corporation, Nineteenth 


Street and Fifty-second Avenue, Chicago, | 


Ill., has placed a new popular priced elec- 
tric washer on the market to be distrib- 
uted through the usual hardware channels. 
A simple and unique mechanical design 
permits of unusually economical manufac- 
turing methods, which together with quan- 
tity production makes it possible to offer 
a high quality washer which dealers can 
sell at a competitive price. 

The Conlon Model 97, as it will be 
known, is a thoroughly modern agitator 
type washer with single unit gear case, cut 
gears, bronze bushings, large capacity 
solid copper tub, nickel plated and pro- 


tected against denting by a steel jacket, 
It has a full %-hp. motor of standard 
make and is precision built throughout. 

It operates silently and without vibra- 


tion, having only one simple control. No 
oiling worries as all parts run in oil in a 
sealed gear case. It has a washing capac- 
ity of a pound of clothes a minute. 

The model 97 is lacquered with a genu- 
ine Duco finish of a beautiful Nyanza 
green. Equipped with a large, pressed 
steel many position adjustable wringer 
with soft rolls and safety release. Occu- 
pies a floor space of about 23 x 26 inches. 
This washer is also furnished equipped 
with gasoline engine for districts where 
electric current is not available. 

Dealer may obtain further information 
from the manufacturer. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
ConveNnTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
1928. Headquarters, Hotel Marlborough-Blenheim. 
Chas. F. Rockwell, secty., 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


Minnesota Reta. Harpware AsSOcIATION 
VENTION, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1929. Place to be de- 
cided later. Chas. H. Casey, manager-treasurer, Nicollet 
at Twenty-fourth Street, Minneapolis. 


THE MounTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
AssociATION CONVENTION, Denver, Colo., Jan. 15, 16 
and 17, 1929. Headquarters to be announced later. W. 
W. McAllister, secretary-treasurer, P. O. Box 513, 
Boulder, Colo. 

NATIONAL HarpWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1928. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Marlborough-Blenheim. George A. 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

NationaL House FurnisH1ING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
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Jan. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 1929. Warren Edwards. 
secretary, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


NortH Dakota RetatL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND Exuisition, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 1929. 
Place of meeting to be decided later. C. N. Barnes, 
secretary, Grand Forks. 


South Daxota Retait HarpDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1929. Chas. 
H. Casey, manager, Nicollet at Twenty-fourth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
AssocIATION, composed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia 
and Tennessee, Convention and Exhibition in Atlanta, 
Ga., May 14, 15 and 16, 1929. Walter Harlan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Itt1no1is RetatL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND ExursitTion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., 
Feb. 12, 13 and 14, 1929. P. M. Mulliken, managing 
director, Elgin, Ill. 


aa Poultry and rabbit (No. 14 gage): 
No. 2158 
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1781—Wire Scratch Brusb 
Standard Shoe Handle Brush for 
household, auto or factory use 


A Fast Selling 
Osborn Assortment 


Put one of these Osborn Wire Brush 
Assortments on your counter and 
watch sales and profits grow. 


These brushes are being bought 


every day for removing paint ana 
Brushes packed in an attractive, varnish — cleaning wood, stone, 


sales-producing counter display box. 
7 different styles of brushes are in- 


cluded—all fast-selling numbers. brick, metal, iron-work, foundry 


Assortment “K"—Similar to assort- 


ment “G"—containing 12 brushes. castings and rubber. 


Assortment “G”—Consisting of 18 


There’s a ready sale—and a worth- 
while profit—for every one of them. 
Displayed where your customers can 
inspect and handle them, they give 


1777—Steel Wire Scratch Brush. your selling effort a running start, 


A narrow brush for pattern mak- 
ers and brazier’s finishing work, 
cleaning architectural iron work, 


figured brass and small castings. WE OSBORN MANUFACTURING LOMPANY 


5401 Hamiiton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


1779—WireScratch Brush. Made 
with curved back. For removing 
paint, varnish and rust. 


A BETTER WEARING BRUSH FOR EVERY USE 


mee 
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(Cleveland office of HARDWARE AGE) 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 21.—Hardware business continues fair, al- 
though it is feeling the effects of the vacation season and the volume 
is not up to July. However, local jobbers report that business is as 
good as during August last year. Retailers are buying what they 
need to keep their stocks up and small orders predominate. The 
outlook for a good volume of business in September is regarded as 
promising. 

A number of rather important price announcements were made 
during the week. Prices are out on steel goods for 1929, being the 
same as this year except on garden sets of small tools, which are re- 
duced slightly. Lawn mower prices have also been named for next 
year. The prices on the better grades are unchanged, but there are 
reductions on some of the cheap competition lines. Lawn hose 
prices are also out for next year. These are about 1 cent a foot 
lower than this year’s prices. A price advance of approximately 5 
per cent was made Aug. 15 on cast and malleable iron fittings. Lawn 
roller prices are also out for next year. These are reduced about 
10 per cent from this year’s prices. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND ACCES-; 18.90) 8.10 
> 30x5 26.20) 8 ply 3.25 
SORIES.—Sales of tires and tubes are 23x) 21.70 28.95 8 ply 3°55 
VV j 34x5 31.15 8 ply 3.65 
hea y; being better than at any previ 4 23.30 31:88 8 Diy oH 
ous time this year. Spark plugs are 37x5 oa. 6-28.05 7 ply 4.20 
also in very good demand. 32x6 see. 82.40 8 ply 5.45 
32x6 si 42.45 10 ply 5.45 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- } 36x6 +7 46.60 10 ply 5.85 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 34x7 oe aks 60.15 10 ply 7.60 
29x4.40-21 8.00 $9.75 1.65 We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
30x4.50-21 8.90 11.35 1.75 f.o.b. Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 
28x4.75-19 9.65 1.85 145 jacks, $3.75. Derf spark plugs, 
2UN4. 75-20 10.05 1.90 96c. each for all sizes in lots of less 
30x4.75-21 10.45 1.95 than 50; Champion X spark plugs, 
29x5,00-19 10.40 1.95 45c. each for less than 100, and 4le. 
20x5.00-20 10.75 2.00 each for over 100; Champion regular, 
51x5.00-21 11.20 2.05 53c. each for less than 100, all sizes; 
32x5.00-22 12.35 2.10 50c. each for over 100. 
28x5,25-18 11.70 2.05 ‘ 
29x3 35-19 12.15 2.10 AXES.—The demand is somewhat live- 
30x5.25-20 12.5) 2.25 i 
35.91 13-90 lier than recently. 
29x5.50-19 13.30 2.60 JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
30x5.50-20 536 2.70 TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 
30X6,00-18 2.50 First grade single bitted, rustless, 
31xX6.00-19 2. black finished handled axes, $19.50 
4 32X6.00-20 2.6 base per doz.; unhandled, $15.50 per 
¢ 33x6.00-21 doz.; double bitted, nandled, $24.50 
34x6.00-22 2.90 ver doz.; double bitted, unhandled, 
4 35x6.00-28 3.00 $20 per doz.; 60c. increases for dozen 
i 30x6.50-18 2.80 lots weighing 42 to 48 lb. and similar 
5 2.90 advance for each 6 Ib. additional 
weight increase. 
3.15 BATTERIES. — Radio batteries are 
Mee moving very well for this season of the 
4 3.85 year. Prices are unchanged. 
P Mansbeld High Pressure Tires and JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
Tubes: Cond Cast TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 
asings——, 
Heavy Truck Duty B and C radio ae iia 
Tubes Packages Lots 
30x3 $1.30 N 768 $1.14 1.22 
1.40 No. 1'30 1:40 
32x4 ee 2.20 Dry Cell A_ batteries, No. 7111, 
33x4 2.30 35%c. in standard packages; 40c. in 
84x4 2.45 broken lots: Columbia igniter dry cell 
32x4% 15.95 20.55 8 ply 2.60 batteries, 32%c. in standard pack- 
33x44 16.60 21.30 ply 2.70 ages; 36c. in broken lots. 
34x41, 17.1 22.05 8 ply 2.80 © 
|. BINDER TWINE.—The demand is un- 


| Cleveland Market Has Good Fall 
1 Outlook—New Prices on Steel Goods 


| usually good for this season of the 
year. The oat crop called for a great 
deal of twine and retailers are now 
buying twine for the corn crop. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CLEVELAND: 


Standard binder twine, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago and North Plymouth, M 
$5.50 per bale; f.o.b. Cleveland, $5.62 
per bale; Competition twine is 371, 
cents lower. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Orders continue 
fairly good. Prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CLEVELAND: 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland for 
less than case lots of one size with 
an extra 10 per cent for full case lots. 
Machine and _ carriage bolts, cut 
thread, hot pressed and cold punched 
nuts and lag screws at 60 per cent off 
list. Bolts with rolled thread 60 and 
10 per cent off list. Stove bolts, 75 
and 10 per cent off list. Semi-fin- 
ished nuts in bulk, 60 per cent off 
list; 54 per cent for packages. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — While 
sales are rather moderate the demand 
is about normal for this season of the 
year. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

In case lots, lock sets, $5.25 per 
doz.; heavy strap hinges, 6 in., $1.45 
per doz.; 8 in., $2.38 per doz.; extra 
heavy T hinges, 6 in., $1.73 per doz.; 
8 in., $2.80 per doz. 

Butts, case lots, 3 in., 16% cents 
per pair; 3% in., 17 cents per pair: 
4 in., 23 cents per pair; for less than 
case lots all sizes are 1 to 2 cents per 
pair higher. Butts with sand blasted 
finish are 4 cents per pair higher. 

Ornamental hinges, standard _fin- 
ish, $1 per doz.; nickel finish, $1.25 
per doz.; sand blasted finish, $1.20 
per doz. 


CORRUGATED ROOFING.—This con- 
tinues to move fairly well. Prices are 
unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

28-gage corrugated roofing at $4.01 
for 1% in., and $3.97 for 2% in. per 
square, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, ‘for ten 
Squares or more. 


GAME TRAPS.—Orders are coming in 
a little better than recently. Jobbers 
have been advised that under a new 
Ohio law traps in this State must here- 
after bear the trapper’s name. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CLEVELAND: 


Victor traps, No. 0, $1.10 eet doz. ; 
No. 1, $1.38 per doz.; No. 1% $2.44 
per doz.; Oneida jump, No. 0, $1.59 
itrd doz.; No. 1, $1.83 per doz.; No. 
1%, $2.81 per doz. 


GLASS BAKING WARE.—The de- 
mand for this is steady and satisfac- 
tory. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 
Casseroles. — Round, or oval, 1 at. 
gi: 1% qt., $1.17; 2 qt., $1.33; square, 
casseroles’ with’ fancy covers, 
higher. 
Pie Plates.—8 in., 50c.; 9 in., 60c.; 
10 in., 67ce. 
ann Pans.—No. 212, 60c.; No. 214, 
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These Barn Door 
Hanger Sets are 
Designed Right! 


. is the reason for their popularity with hard- 


ware dealers and the trade. 


Sales and Profits 


are stimulated when you carry merchandise of 


design and construction, because they combine all the 
No. 50 Trolley Barn Door Hanger virtues of a first class product—quality material, correct 
design and smooth operation. 


The No. 50 Trolley Barn Door Hanger featured carries wheels of pressed steel 
with large roller bearings and a rigid, embossed drop strap of heavy gauge steel. 


Equal weight is carried on all four wheels by an equalizing device. The hanger 
has both lateral and vertical adjustments which are easily made with a wrench fur- 
nished with each hanger. 


The No. 51 Trolley Rail made of heavy 
gauge steel provides an even, perfect 
tread for the hanger wheels. The rail 
is made in 4-, 6-, 8-, 9- and 10-foot 
lengths. 


No. 51 Trolley Rail 


The No. F-51 Brackets placed two 
feet apart are used to hang the rail 
while a special type, No. G-51 Joint 
Splice Bracket, is provided. for a 
positive method of securely joining 
the No. 51 Rail sections into one 
continuous length. 
No. F-51 Bracket No. G-51 Bracket 


This item of builders’ hardware is steadily in demand and if your busi- 
ness is built upon selling your trade merchandise that promotes good 
will and repeat orders you had better stock up on these sets NOW! 


National Manufacturing Company 
STERLING ILLINOIS 


Write today and order by number, our prompt shipping service will please you 
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Utility Dishes.—No. 231, 67c.; No. 
232, $1.17. 

Teapots.—2 cups, $1.67; 4 cups, $2; 
6 cups, $2.33. 


HOUSEHOLD CLEANERS. — These 


are moving rather slowly. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 


Presto pipe opener, $2 per doz.; 
Presto toilet bowl cleaner, $1.85 per 
doz.; Presto tile and porcelain clean- 
er, $1.20 per doz.; Presto vegetable 
oil soap, $2.60 per doz.; Presto Met- 
L-Shyn, $3.60 per doz.; Presto Sil- 
vershyn, $1.80 per doz.; Presto water- 
less cleaner, 2 pt. cans, $5.40 per doz.; 
5 pt. cans, $9 per doz.; Presto win- 
dow cleaner, 6 02., $3.60 per doz.; 
12 oz., $5.40 per doz.; Presto Lustre 
Furniture Polish, 6 oz., $2.60 per doz.; 
2 oz., $4.32 per doz.; 16 oz., $5.40 per 
doz.; Presto dry cleaner, $3.60 per 
doz. 

.Desolvo special pipe cleaner, 10 oz. 
size, less than case lots,. $2.25 per 
doz.; case of 3 doz., $2.15 per doz.; 
and in gross lots, $2 per doz. Desolvo, 
triple strength, 16 oz. size, case of 2 
doz. cans, $4 per doz.; half gross lots, 
$3.75 per doz.; in gross lots, $3.50 per 
doz. Desolvo, triple strength, in 2 Ib. 
cans, case of 1 doz. cans, $7 per doz., 
and gross lots, $6.50 per doz. 

Kloset Klean, 22 oz. size, less than 
case lots, $2.25 per doz.; case of 2 
doz. cans, $2.15 per doz.; gross lots, 
$2 per doz. 

Tubola, 12 oz. cans, less than case 
lots, $2.25 per doz.; case of 2 doz. 
cans, $2.15 per doz.; gross lots, $2 
per doz. 

Chaco boiler liquid, single quarts, 
$2.50; half doz. quantity, $2 per qt., 
and dozen quantity, $1.75 per qt. 

Hercules tile and porcelain cleaner, 
$2 per doz.; in gross lots, $1.90 per 
doz. 

Hercules radiator stop leak, 8 oz. 
cans, 1, 2 and 3 doz. cans to a car- 
ton, $4.50 per doz. 

Hercules boiler liquid, quart cans, 

each. . 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—While the 
hot weather has stimulated sales some- 
what, the demand is not very brisk. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

Or factory with freight allowed to 
destination on 12 or more as follows: 

White Mountain, 2 qt., $5.65 each; 
4 qt., $8.25 ecah; 6 qt., $10.45 each; 
8 qt., $13.50 each; this price is sub- 
ject to 50 per cent discount. 

Lightning, 2 qt., $5.50 each; 4 qt., 
$8 each; 6 qt., $10 each; 8 qt., $13 
each; subject to a 55 per cent dis- 
count. 

Blizzard, 2 qt., $5.50 each; 4 qt., $8 
each; 6 qt., $10 each; 8 qt., $13 each; 
subject to discounts of 55 and 7% 
per cent. 

Acme, 2 qt., in half dozen lots, $8 
per doz.; in broken packages, $8.40 
per doz, 


LANTERNS.—Orders for common lan- 
terns for fall shipment are fairly heavy. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CLEVELAND: 


Victor, hot blast lanterns, $8.50 per 
doz.; Blizzard, $13.25 per doz.; D- 
Lite, $13.25 per doz.; large fount D- 
Lite, $14.50 per doz.; Little Wizard, 
$9 per doz.; same with red or green 
globe, $11 per doz. 


LAWN HOSE.—Manufacturers have 
announced prices for next year, which 
are about one cent per foot lower than 
this year’s prices. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CLEVELAND: 


2-braid, molded, uncoupled hose, % 
in., 6%c. per ft.; % in., 7c. per ft.; 
% in., 8%c. per ft.; coupled hose is 
4c. per foot higher. 


LAWN ROLLERS.—New prices on 
lawn rollers for 1929 have been issued, 
these showing a decline of approxi- 


mately 10 per cent from this year’s 
prices. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

No. 4 lawn rollers, 18 x 24 in., 
plain bearings, $10 each; No. 5, 18 x 
24 in., with ball bearings, $12.75 each; 
No. 7, 24 x 24 in., with ball bearings, 
$14.50 each. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—The demand is 
fair and prices firm. Jobbers are sell- 
ing more nails at distant points than 
heretofore, due to the fact that their 
price for stock shipment is now no 
higher than the mill price shipment for 
less than car lots. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 


Nails, factory shipment, car lots, 
$2.65 per keg; less than car lots, 
$2.80 per keg; stock shipment, $2.75 
per keg; No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.30 
per 100 lb.; No. 9 annealed wire, $2.85 
per 100 lb.; polished fence staples, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib.; galvanized fence 
staples, $3.55 per 100 Ib. 

Barbed Wire.—Barbed wire, stock, 
shipment, Lyman, 4 point, $3.08 per 
80-rod spool. Hog wire, $3.33 per 
80-rod spool. 


OIL AND GASOLINE STOVES.— 
The demand is fair, being about normal 
for this season of the year. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 


Perfection oil stoves, full white 
porcelain enamel with built-in oven, 
Superfex burners, $140; full white 
porcelain enamel with built-in oven, 
double wall burners, $120; japan fin- 
ish stoves, $28.50, $22.50 and $17.50. 
Puritan oil stove, full white porcelain 
enamel with short drum Puritan 
burners, $122; japan finish stoves, 
$28.50, $22.50 and = $17.50. Puritan 
pressure gas stoves, full porcelain 
enamel with built-in oven and pres- 
sure gas burners, $128; japan finish 
stoves, $38, $33 and $26.50. Perfec- 
tion ovens, one burner, 2.50; one 
burner glass door, $2.70; and two 
burner glass door, $6. Discount on 
above stoves and ovens, 30 per cent 
for less than ten and 30 and 5 per 
cent for ten and more. 

Nesco stoves, 2 burner gasoline 
without high shelf, $23; same, 3 
burner, $28; same, 4 burner, $33; 4 
burner range, $65; 5 burner range, 
$70; high shelves for regular gasoline 
stoves, 2 burner, $5.25; 3 burner, 
$6.50; 4 burner, $8; dealers’ discount, 
30 and 5 per cent off list. 

Air-O-Gas gasoline stoves, No. 327, 
$28.50; No. 330, $34.50; No. 324, $39; 
No. 325, $45; No. 328, $72; No. 322, 
range, $114. These prices are subject 
to a 33 1-3 per cent discount. 

New process, wick oll cook stoves, 
No. 465, 5 burner, $78; No. 505, 
burner, $81; other models with plain 
gray backshelf: No. 742, 2 burner, 
$23.45; No. 743, 3 burner, $30; No. 
744, 4 burner, $38; No .745, 4 burner, 
$40.50; No. 782, 2 burner, $26.20; 
No. 783, 3 burner, $33.40; No. 785, 
4 burner, $45.10. These prices, sub- 
ject to a discount of 33% per cent. 
— for delivery in the central dis- 
trict. 


PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES.—The demand 
has slowed down now that the house 
painting season is pretty well over. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

Turpentine in bbls., 65c. per gal.; 
less than bbl., 80c. per gal. 

Linseed oil in bbls., 84c. per gal.; 
less than bbl., 99c. per gal. 

White lead in 100-Ib. kegs, 13%4c. 
per 1b.; in 50 and 25-lb. kegs, 13%4c. 
per in 12%-lb. kegs, 14%4c. per 
Ib. Quantity discounts, 500 Ib. to 1 
ton, 10 per cent. One ton or more, 
10 per cent and 4 per cent. 

Enameling lacquers, $1.20 to $1.65 
per qt. 


PREPARED ROOFING.—This is not 
very active. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

Popular grades: Light, $1.13 per 
roll; medium, $1.35 per roll; heavy, 
$1.50 per roll; slate surface roofing, 
$2.50 per roll. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT.—Jobbers have 
begun to take orders for sets for fall 
delivery and are looking for an un- 
usually good season. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

CX No. 112, $3; CX No. 326, $2.50; 
C No. 327, $5; CX No. 380, $4.50; CX 
No. 371A, $3. 

Philco 6-180-volt, AB-686, socket 
power units, $33; AB-386, $39; AB- 
382, $45; 6-150-volt, AB-663 and AB- 
356, $27; AB-623, $33; 4-volt, AB-463, 
$27. AB423, $30; 6-volt, A socket 
power units, A-603, $16.50; B socket 
units, B-86, $21; B-603, $16.50; Philco 
trickle charger TC-60, $6. 


ROPE.—This continues active. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

Best grade manila rope at 21\%ec. 
per lb. for factory shipment and 22c. 
per lb. for stock shipment; sisal rope, 
16c. per lb. for factory shipment and 
16%4c. for shipment from stock. 


SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOWS.— 
Business is fair in these lines. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 
Continental line, No. 288 doors, 2.8 
ft. x 6.8 ft., $23 per doz.; 2.10 x 6.10, 
$24 per doz.; No. 315 G-12, 2.8 x 6.8 
ft., $31.65 per doz.; 2.10 x 6.10, $32.65 
per doz.; windows, No. 1233, $3.15 per 
doz.; No. 1833, $4.15 per doz.; No. 
2433, $4.90 per doz. 


SHEETS.— Bookings are good and 
prices are unchanged. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CLEVELAND: 


24-gage galvanized sheets at $4.45 
per 100 Ib. 


SPRAYERS.—Fly sprayers are in 
heavy demand. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 
1 pt. tin sprayers, $3.15 per dozen; 
1 qt. tin, $3.50 per doz.; 1 qt. gal- 
vanized, $4.25 per doz.; 1 qt. mason 
- jar, $5 per doz.; 1 qt. continuous, 
$6.50 per doz.; No. 327% Little Giant, 
$3.10 per doz.; 4 qt., compressed air, 
$4 per dozen. 


STEEL GOODS.—In new prices on 
steel goods for next year just an- 
nounced the only change from this 
year’s prices is on small garden sets. 
No. 4 G. S. sets are now quoted at 
$18.25 per doz., as compared with this 
year’s prices of $18.75. 


WEATHERSTRIPPING.—Considerable 
activity has developed recently in cop- 
per weatherstripping. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

Home Comfort weatherstripping in 
eartons and in 500-ft. reels with reel, 
3lgc. per ft.; Airseal, 500-ft. spools, 
2c. per ft. 

Copper weatherstripping. Tac-Ezy, 
36 in. window sets, 90c. each; 42 in. 
$1 each; 3 ft. x 7 ft. door sets, $1.25 
each; coil strip, 1 in., $3.85 per 100 
ft.; 1% in., $4 per 100 ft. 


WOOD SCREWS.—The demand 
steady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CLEVELAND: 

Flat head bright screws, 60 per 
cent off list; round head, blued, 5° 
per cent off list; flat head, japanned, 
40 and 5 per cent off list; round head, 
nickel on steel, 27% and 10 per cent 
off list; flat head, brass, 50 per cent 
off list; round head, brass, 40 and 10 
per cent off list. 
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HARDWARE AGE for AUGUST 23, 1928 


First Half of August Better Than Same 
Period of 1927 In New York Area 


New YORK, Aug. 21.—Business for the first half of August aver- | 
aged better this year than it did for the same period of 1927, ac- 
cording to a majority of reports received from local wholesale hard- | 


ware firms. 


August, 1927. 


The trade locally is thinking about fall business. 
for fall goods have been lighter than usual, suggesting the thought 
that September may be a very good business month for the hard- 
ware trade in the Metropolitan territory. 

There are no important price changes being made. 
are reported somewhat slower than they have been during the sum- 
This condition, however, may only be temporary. 


mer. 


The last half of August, however, is likely to show | 
some decline in volume compared with the first fifteen days. At that 
it seems that August as a month will compare favorably with 


Early orders 


Collections 


BATTERIES. — Fair sale _ reported. 
Prices are the same. Stocks are satis- 
factory. Possibility of active political 
broadcasting prior to election will prob- 
ably stimulate the sale of radio bat- 
teries. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 

Dry cells, No. 6, ignition type, 
No. 7111, same type, 35%%c. 
eac 

Hercules, No. 6, ignition type, 23c. 
each in lots of 50. 

B batteries, No. 767, $2.06 each; 
units of 5, $1.92 each: No. 772 (ver- 
tical type), $2.06 each; in units of 5, 
$1.92 each; heavy duty — type, 
No. 770, $3 each; in units of 5, $2.80 
each, ra No. 486, $3. 20 each; 
units of 5, $2.97; New Layerbilt, No. 
48 .22 "in units of 5, $2.97 
each. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Demand is nor- 
mal, with prices the same. Stocks are 
in good condition. 


JOBBERS’ TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 
Carriage bolts, 55 off list. Cast 
bolts, 60 per cent off list. 

Stove bolts, 80 per cent off list. 

Machine bolts, % by 6 and smaller, 
50 and 10 off list; larger to 1 by 30, 
ed cent off list; 1% to 1%, 30 off 
st. 


55 off list. Cast 
Step bolts, 


in 


Coach screws, 
bolts, 60 per cent off list. 
50 per cent off list. 

BUTTS.—Demand is moderate, with 
prices the same. Jobbers quote on 3% 
by 3% steel butts, 18% cents per pair 
in case lots. In smaller quantities the 
price is 19 cents per pair. Stocks are 
adequate. 


CARPET SWEEPERS. — Sales are 
steady. Prices are unchanged. Stocks 
are ample. 


TAILERS, F.0O.B. NEW YOR 

Carpet sweepers, Standard, 33 ‘each; 
Universal japanned, $3.50 each. Uni- 
versal, nickel plated, $3.83 each; 
Grand Rapids, japanned, $3.67 each; 
Grand Rapids, nickel plated, $4 each; 
Elite, $5 each; Princess, $4.17 each; 
and | American Queen, $4.50 each: 
Sterling, $2.10 each. 


CLOCKS.—Business is fair. Prices are 
firm. Stocks have been ample. 


TAILERS, F.O NEW YOR 
Alarm clocks, Ben, $2. same 


luminous, $3.16; Baby Ben and Baby 


Ben luminous take same _ respective 
prices; = Hur, $1.76; same, lumi- 
nous, $2.4 

Blue Bird, luminous dial, $1.76; 
Blue Bird, $1. 22; Sleepmeter, $1.40; 
Sleepmeter, luminous) dial, $2.10; 
American, $1.05. 

Auto clocks, Westclox, plain, $1.76; 
same, luminous, $2.46. 

Baby Ben De Luxe color assort- 
ment of three clocks, one each. Rose, 
Blue and Green at $7.92. Display 
stand included with each assortment. 


CLOTHES DRYERS.—Good demand 
continues, with prices the same. Stocks 
are adequate. 


JOBBERS’ TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B EW YORK: 
Outdoors clothes dryers, $10 each. 
Second grade, $7.25 each. Prices 
are net. 


FREEZERS, ICE CREAM.—Normally 
this item is not much in demand the 
latter part of August. Abnormal 
weather conditions has helped keep 
freezers fairly active. Of course the 
bulk of this trade was taken care of 
earlier in the summer. Prices are not 
expected to change. 


TAILERS, F.O.B. YOR 

Acme freezers, gal- 
vanized tapered, $8 per doz.; same 
enameled galvanized, $10 per doz.; 4 
qt., enameled-galvanized, $18 per doz., 
and pint size, Junior enameled, $4.80 
per doz. 

Arctic freezers, 1 qt., $2; 2 qt., 
$2.30; 3 qt., $2.78; 4 qt., $3.44; 6 qt., 
$4.30; 8 qt., $5.55; 10 qt., $7.40, and 12 
qt., $8.33. Prices are each and NET. 

Auto vacuum freezers, No. 1, $2.33; 
No. 2, $2.67; No. 3, $3.33, and No. 4, 
$4. Prices are each and NET. 

Gasco Effortless freezers, $2.67 
each. 

Everybody’s vacuum freezer, 1 pt., 
$3.50; 1 qt., $4.50; 2 qt., $6: 3 qt., $7; 
and 4 qt., $8. These are LIST prices, 
per each, and are subject to a deal- 
ers’ discount of 30 per cent. The 
Everybody's freezer is gray enam- 
ele 

Peerless freezers, cottage special, 
2 qt., $1.50 each NET. 

White Mountain freezers, 1 


$12.80; 20 at. 
6.80. Prices are each and 


FRUIT PRESSES.—Expected 


5 qt. 
, $10.78; 15 at., 


improvement. Fair business to date. 
Prices are unchanged. Stocks are ade- 
quate. 


JOBBERS’ TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. NEW YORK: 


Fruit presses, 21) $7.50; tub, 

23, 

Ratchet type fruit presses, No. 5A, 
$10.50; No. 5, $13.50; No. 3A, $18.75; 
No. 3, $24.00; No. 2B, $27.75, and No. 
2A, $33.75. Prices are each. 

Juicy fruit presses for home use, 3 
qat., $3.60; 6 qt., $4.50; 12 qt., $6.20. 
Prices are each. 

—. crushers, No. 14, plain type, 
$5.25; No. 11, wheel crusher, $7.13; No. 
8, wheel crusher, $9.00; No. 30, galv. 
plain crusher, $6.25; No. 20; galv. 
crusher, $10.00, and No. wheel 
fruit crusher, $11.25. Prices are each, 


FANS, ELECTRIC.—tThe situation is 
akin to that on freezers. Abnormal 
weather has helped continue some busi- 
ness on fans, Prices are about the 
same. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS To RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 

Electric fans, 8 inch size, non-os- 
cillating, A.C., $5.60 to $6.00; same 
universal, $5.60; same, 10 inch size, 
for A.C., $8.00 to $8.60. 

Oscillating fans, 10 inch size, A.C., 
$12.40; for universal, $14.40; oscillat- 
ing fans, 12 inch, A.C., or D.C., 
$24.00; same, 16 inch, $28.00. Prices 
are each for 1 to 9 fans. 

Competitive grade electric fans, 8 
inch, $3.15 each; lots of 10 in a case, 
$3.00 each; same, 9 inch, $3.85 each, 
and in lots of six to a case, $3.67 
each; same 10 inch, $4.90 each, and 
in lots of six to a case, $4.67 each. 
These are all non-oscillating fans. 
Same grade, 10 inch oscillating, $7.00 
each, and in lots of six to a case, 
$6.67 each. 


PRESERVING EQUIPMENT. — Get- 
ting under way in good shape. Prices 
are not likely to change. Stocks are 
satisfactory. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 
Preserving equipment, Capper No. 
100, $8.34 per doz.; Capper No. 1008S, 
$9.17 per doz.; Capper No. 1018S, $10 
per doz.; Capper No. 200, $0.80 per 
doz.; Capper No. 222, $16 per doz.; 
strainer set No. 300, $10 per doz.; 
strainer stand, No. 301, $4 per doz.; 
strainer bag, No. 302, $4 per doz.; 
filter bag} No. 303, $4 per doz.; filter 
304, $4.22 per doz.; filter bag, 
No. 305, $6 per doz.; syphon filter, 
No. 400, $8 per doz.; filter disc, No. 
401, $1.20 per doz.; hose guide, No. 
402, $0.60 per doz. 


NAILS.—Sale is moderate, with prices 
the same. Stocks are in good condi- 
tion. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 

Common wire nails, bright, 44d, 
$4.25 per keg; 6d, $4 per keg; 8d, 
$3.85 per keg; 10d, $3.75 per keg. 
Common wire nails, galvanized, 4d, 
$6.75 per keg; 6d, $6.50 per keg; 8d, 
$6.35 per keg, and 10d, $6.25 per keg. 

Wire box nails, smooth, 4d,- $4.45 
per keg; 6d, $4.10 per keg, and 8d, 
$3.95 per ke, Wire finishing nails 
bright, 4d, $4.95 per keg; 6d, $4.35 
per keg; 8d, $4.10 per keg, and 10d, 
$4 per keg. Wire finishing nails, gal- 
vanized, 4d, $7.45 per keg; 6d, $6.85 
per keg; 8d, $6.60 per keg, and 10d, 
$6.50 per keg. 


ROLLER SKATES. — Fair demand, 
with prices the same. Stocks are ample. 


TAILERS, F.0O.B. NEW YOR 

Roller skates, extension web heel 
and toe straps, plain steel rolls, 72c. 
per pair; same with toe clamps and 
web heel, 78c. per pair; same for 
boys, with self-contained ball bear- 
ing wheels, $1.42 per pair; for girls, 
$1.62 per pair. 


No. 
5 . 


and 


25, 
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Roller skates assessories: Keys, 
2%c. each; skate wheels, with self- 
contained ball bearings, 10c. each; 
ball bearings, 15c. per 100; axles, 3c. 
each; cotter pins, 15c. per 100; axle 
nuts, $1 per 100; axle nut washers, 
60c. per 100; adjustment binding bolt, 
“fic. per 100; adjustment binding bolt 
nut, 65c. per 100, and toe clamps, 12c. 
per pair. 

Chieftain line, No. 400, for either 
boys or girls, self-contained ball 
bearings, $1.45 per pair. 

SASH CORD.—Demand fairly good. 
Prices are firm. Recent advances are 
apparently in force throughout this ter- 
ritory. Stocks are satisfactory. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YORK: 

Sash cord, Samson Spot No. 8, 
Aetna No. 8, 33%4c.; Phoenix 
No. 8, 41c.; Sachem, No. 8, 38c. 

No. 7 is 1c. higher and No. 6 is 3c. 
higher on all brands. 


SCREWS.—Normal sale reported, with 
prices the same. Stocks are satisfac- 
tory. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YOR 
Wood screws, flat head, amas iron; 


50-10-10; round head, blue, 45-10-10; 
round head, iron, nickel plated, 27%- 
10-10; flat head, galvanized, 20-10-10; 
flat head, brass, 45-10-10; round head, 
brass, 40-10-10. These discounts ap- 
ply to new standard screw lists. 


Machine screws, flat and round 
head, brass and iron, 70 per cent 
off list. 


SCREENS.—Stocks are broken. Busi- 
ness on this line about completed for 
the season. 


TAILERS, F.0O.B. NEW YOR 
Window screens, Diamond all 
metal frame, with Opal galvanized 
wire cloth, No. 14 mesh, No. 1, 38: 
No. 2, $10; No. 3, $12; No. 4, $14; No 
5, $12; No. 6, $14: No. 7, $16. 
Diamond E with Liberty golden 
bronze wire cloth, No. 16 mesh, No. 
11, $12; No. 12, $14; No. 13, $16; No. 
14, $18: No. 15, $16; No. 16, $18; No. 
17, $20. 
Diamond E prices are net per doz. 
Liberty Brand, all metal screens, 
galvanized wire cloth, No. 14 mesh, 
No. 21, $6.80: No. 23, $9.20; No. 24, 
$10; No. 26, $10.80; No. 27, $12. 
Liberty Brand with bronze wire 
cloth, No. 16 mesh, No. $10; No 
33, $12.80: No. 34, $14; ‘36, 
No. 37, $16. 


Liberty brand screens are net per 
oz. 


SPARKLET SYPHONS.—Fair demand, 
with prices the same. Stocks are ade- 
quate. 


TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW 

Sparklet syphons, No. 41, 25 
in lots of six or more, $4 éach. Spark- 
ers, 9 7/12c. each, packed in cartons 
of one doz, Sparklet syrups, 50c. per 
pt. bottle. 

Extra parts, pin washers, lic. each: 
piercing pins, 15c. each; tubes and 
washers, 50 each; tube washers, 
15c. each; head, complete, $2 cach, 
and Sparker holders, 50c. each. 


TIRES AND TUBES.—Demand re- 
ported fair. Prices are unchanged. 
Stocks are in good condition. 


TAILERS, F.O.B. NEW YOR 

Tire and ‘tires, 
30 x 3% Liberty Cord, $5.45; heavy 
duty oversize, $7.25; 32 x 4 Libe arty, 
$10.20; heavy duty, $12. 10; tires, 29 x 
4.40, ‘$8.00; 32 x 6.20, heavy duty, 
$17. 40; tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.40; balloon 
tire tubes, gray, 39 x 4.40, $1.65; 32 x 
6.20, $3.00. 


**How to Use Current Business Statistics’? Issued 


In response to the demand from busi- 
ness executive for a handbook describ- 
ing the best use of current business sta- 
tistics, a 90-page printed publication, 
“How to Use Current Business Statis- 
tics,” has been prepared by Mortimer 
B. Lane, Editor, Survey of Current 
Business, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Chapters are de- 
voted to the problems of how to col- 
lect current statistics, how to interpret 
the figures and 283 instances of how the 
figures are used by various industries 
and businesses. While a large number 
of the instances mentioned in this book- 
let have been gathered at different 


tomes from the individual firms and 
trade associations, the bulk of them 
were obtained through a questionnaire 
to readers of the Survey of Current 
Business and from a compendium of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The use of current business 
figures, begun in a small way before the 
World War, was increased in keeping 
touch with industrial conditions during 
the war. After the experience of 1920 
and 1921, trade statistics grew at a still 
greater rate. A large measure of the 
sustained prosperity of the past five 
years, without the violent fluctuations 
that have characterized most of the pre- 


vious periods of great activity, is at- 
tributed to a greater knowledge and use 
of current facts of business. Herbert 
Hoover was the leading spirit in get- 
ting business to establish itself on a 
more efficient basis through wider use 
of figures and associated data, such ma- 
terial is being gathered in immensely 
greater volume today than ever before, 
much of it by trade associations and 
similar organizations. “How to Use 
Current Business Statistics” may be 
procured for 15c. a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 


The Witt Oily Waste Can 


Oily waste, rags and inflammable refuse 
and liquids can be quickly and safely dis- 
posed of in the new Witt Oily Waste 
Cans, manufactured by the Witt Cornice 

o., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These new cans have foot-operated cov- 
ers. A slight pressure of the foot pedal 


raises the cover, which closes automatically 
when released. 


The cans are made of heavy gage steel 
with steel! bands top 4nd bottom; double 
locked seams, and have carrying handles. 
Each can is guaranteed and bears the label 
of inspection and approval of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., and the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 

Witt Oily Waste Cans with corrugated 
bodies are made in three sizes, and those 
with plain bodies are made in four sizes. 


The No. 2 R.F.D. Mail Box 


It has been decided, with the approval 
of the Postmaster General, that on and 
after July 1, 1929, the large size rural 
mail box shall be adopted as the standard 
rural mail box, the sale of the smaller to 
be discontinued after that date. 

The Northwestern Mail Box Co., 2714 
La Salle St., St. Louis, Mo., is manufac- 
turing a large size mail box which con- 
forms in every particular to the standards 
of the Post Office Department. The No. 
2 box measures 23% in. long, 11 in. wide 
and 14 in. high inside. It is made entirely 


of galvanized steel, with the body, bottom 
and end of 20-gage thickness. 

The door catches on the No. 2 are pro- 
vided with holes for R. F. D. locks, and 
there are nail holes for mounting. The 


box is painted with aluminum bronze and 
the signal flag is bright red. Each box 1s 
inspected by a postal representative, who 
stamps his approval on the bottom. Packed 
one to a corrugated box. 
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Hundreds of 
Your Customers 


HIS SPECIAL OFFER will prove the existence 
of a ready market and the immense volume of 
Bottle Cap Sales. Easy profits are waiting for the 
Dealer who will display the right kind of Bottle Caps. 


The TRY-OUT OUTFIT offered enables you to supply 
the demand with 


LITTLE INVESTMENT—NO STOCK— 
QUICK TURNOVER 


The TRY-OUT OUTFIT contains an assortment of 
No. 220 small 10-cent Packages and large 25-cent Packages— 
total retail value $3.30. 


PYRAMID BOTTLE CAPS—a Crown Cork and Seal 
product—are better. They are made of selected 
materials on special Automatic Machinery—not touched 
by human hands. Do not confuse Pyramids with bottle 


& R I F F i N H i n ges of caps of ordinary quality. 


PYRAMID BOTTLE CAPS have been produced to 


meet the growing demand for Bottle Caps that will 
distinctive bea ut stand every test of cleanliness, sanitation and sealing 
y qualities. Every Cap is perfect. 
* PYRAMID BOTTLE CAPS are sold only in sealed 
and Service ‘aie form packages for the protection of the user. Pyramid Bottle 
Caps are never sold in bulk. 
The shipping display case when opened is its own 


the highest sta nd- attention-getting Floor, Window or Counter Sal 


The Pyramid TRY-OUT OUTFIT will open up for 


, you a new, highly profitable ‘ source of sales. It is 
ard of ualit and offered at a special price so that you may prove to 
yourself the advantage of handling Pyramid Bottle 

Caps. 


unifor mity. Pyramids in regular standard packing afford the 


retailer the customary margin of profit 


— TRY-OUT OUTFIT 
CASH WITH ORDER POSTPAID $7.85 
REGULAR PRICE $83.00 


CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. 
Original Manufacturers 
RI IN BALTIMORE : MARYLAND 
CROWN CORK & SEAL CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturng Co cturing Manufacturng Co 


Al E, N S LVA N IA ‘ outfit, postage paid, for which check 


Werres 
om, 805 Randel apdolph St. 


\ | EXTRA SALES’ 
cRIEFIN 
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—for dealers 
handling 
scale 


A real Fairbanks Scale that can be installed without 
a pit and which finds hundreds of uses on the farm. 


Weighing produce—keeping check on weight of stock— 
buying and selling by weight—accurately. This Fair- 
banks Pitless Scale should be on every farm—and most 
farmers will want one when you tell them about it— 
and how little it costs. 

Dealers are making nice profits! A good margin, quick 
turnover and volume. 

Are you going to overlook this profitmaker? Write for 
complete dealer proposition. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Manufacturers 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
And 40 principal cities—a service station at each house 


Fairbanks 
Scales 


Preferred the ce World Over 


ASA 300.3 


| 


In the Fog 


(Continued from page 43) 


would make the soul of an ancient Greek rejoice to see 
them come swinging through’ the fog over the hills, 
Some call this a renaissance of the Pagan world. The 
dry goods business would have been poor in those old 
Pagan days. 

The silver days of the fog were enchanting ; days that 
had no reality; days spent with charming people with 
gentle old-time manners, talking about things that hap- 
pened in the long ago. What a world! As we motored 
back to the Algonquin in the fog, it was all like a fairy 
universe. On the road two great eyes of light would 
suddenly burst upon us, through the fog, like some 
terrible monster. Then over the tree tops against the 
tog beams of light would flash and disappear. What 
would the old sea captains think of their Cape if they 
could see it now? 

Much is changed. Captain Bassett, Captain Scudder 
or Captain Thatcher might be shocked at some things, 
but I am sure the courage, the romance, the sportsman- 
ship, and the hospitality of the old sea captains has 
come down in their blood to their children and their 
children’s children even until this day ! 


Trend Toward Consolidation 


New York Times in a special article, issue of July 
8th, prints interesting facts about the development of 
large corporations owning and operating retail stores. 
To quote one significant paragraph: 

“The chain store movement, however, is but the ob- 
vious and visible sign of an economic revolution which 
is changing the whole industrial structure. The retail 
store is only one cog in the machinery of distribution. 
But the whole machine is being overhauled today. For 
generations the best minds in the nation’s business world 
have been intent on perfecting our system of produc- 
tion. The job has been largely accomplished—to the 
wonder of the entire world. Now the brains of Amer- 
ican industry are concentrated with the same passionate 
attention on perfecting our system of distribution.” 

The hardware trade has believed that to date it has 
been qnite clear of the so-called “chain system” but the 
Times rather startles us with the announcement that 
there are at present in the United States, 52 Hardware 
and Sporting Goods Chains operating a total of 511 
separate stores. 

How successfully they are operating is not stated and 
the total business done by them is relatively small be- 
cause their transactions don’t seem to get into the 
weekly reviews of the financial journals. 

That interest in hardware chains is growing is, how- 
ever, very patent to observers in the trade and it would 
not be surprising to see and hear of real activity in that 
direction in the near future—N. Y. Assn. News letter. 


Distributes Fishing Magazine 

One novelty in advertising has proved a successful 
trade getter. Each month 250 copies of a fishing magazine 
are purchased for distribution among customers. These 
are not mailéd but are distribuetd personally to those 
who call for them. This keeps customers coming into 
the store and the contents of the magazine often supply 
a topic of conversation. 
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There’s a Reason for Linseed Oil 


(Continued from page 50) 


fashioned haphazard method of heating cil to an ex- 
tremely high temperature darkens it very much, and 
tends to discolor light pigments more than is necessary. 
Old processes often embrace the right ~hilosonhv but 
suffer from lack of scientific understanding, and the re- 
sults are obtained at great sacrifice. 

The choice of the proper amount of drier is of great- 
est importance. A too quick absorption of oxygen will 
cause the oil to dry on the surface and slow up the 
penetration of oxygen, and if some of the oil remains 
unoxidized within the paint, the unequal tension will 
give rise to many paint troubles. 

Linseed oil will probably always hold its place in deal- 
ers’ stocks, since it is the most “fool proof” of the dry- 
ing oils. When pure, it meets the general requirements 
of painter and lay consumer alike. There are other 
oils and combinations of oils which are used properly by 
paint and varnish manufacturers, but none of them are 
safe except in the hands of technologists who understand 
their properties and know how to take advantage of 
them. 


Everybody’s Business 
(Continued from page 46) 


nautics and all else will follow along this same road. 

If we were really smart, it would be our policy to plan 
the course of life and industry years ahead. But we are 
simple creatures of impulse easily influenced by things 
dramatic. That is why we listen to the silly talk about 
“giant airplanes” which we picture as soon threading 
the air and crossing the oceans in every conceivable di- 
rection. If we were given more to original thought, 
we would understand already that aviation has definite 
limits. One horsepower will support and propel at a 
reasonable speed a maximum gross weight of 25 pounds, 
and no one is likely to effect any material increase in 
the total weight that can be carried per unit of power. 
What progress we have so far made has been almost 
entirely in a reduction in engine weight. 

Do not misunderstand my point. It is practically 
certain that aircraft will play a leading role among 
modes of conveyance in the future. But the type of 
vehicle that will serve our needs will be the airship— 
not thé airplane. Old rules fail in the field of air travel. 
Increased efficiency does not’go with increased size. The 
dirigible increases in effectiveness as the size increases, 
but the airplane ceases to be an airplane the moment the 
engine stops.’ Volume has nothing to do with the sup- 
porting force or with the total carrying capacity. The 
only advantage of the big plane lies in the fact that no 
larger flying crew is necessary for the large machine 
than for the small one. 

The airplane will always be a short-range vehicle. If 
anything, the present trend in size is downward rather 
than upward. Coming developments will be in the field 
of increased safety and decreased cost of construction 
and operation. So far as speed is concerned, the air- 


plane is supreme. But the airship is the superior vehicle 
when it comes to safety, comfort, cost of maintenance 
(Continued on next page) 


and general efficiency. 


Give Him 
from 


Sell relief from the same nerve 
racking noise to families whose 
pantry and kitchen doors pound 
away endlessly. 

Rixson Double Acting Floor 
Checks (patented) bring swing- 


Up ing doors or office gates quietly to 
> rest—not only when new, but al- 
ft ways, throughout the long life that 
iA their rugged construction assures. 
fi, You will find the Junior Double 
uw? Acting Check (especially designed 
i, for light interior doors) easy to 
P sell. Its efficiency and solid ap- 


pearance are convincing selling 
points. Its manufacture by Rixson 


gives it the warranty of 25 
years’ experience in Builders’ 
Hardware. 

Write for prices and descrip- 


tion and the Rixson Catalog of 
distinctive hardware specialties. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 


50 Carroll Ave., Chicago, 


Double Acting 


Floor Check 


Builders’ Hardware 


Overhead Door Cheeks Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Floor Cheeks, Single and Double 
Acting 

Olive Knuckle Hinges 

Friction Hinges 


Butts, Pivots and Bolts 
Door Stays and Holders 
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So it becomes evident that safe and economical flying 
will be realized slowly and without the spectacular fea- 
tures that now set the crowds to cheering. The airship 
floats in its own medium just as an ocean liner floats 
on the water. It is free of noise and any motion that 
would bring seasickness. The demands of war caused 
us to give practically all of our attention and spend most 
of our money in the development of the airplane. 

The new airships that will be in service within a year 
will be five or ten times as strong as the unfortunate 
Shenandoah and other similar vessels, most of which met 
disaster. They will have cruising speeds of 90 or more 
miles an hour, and an endurance range of 6000 miles. 
These huge ships of the air will be able to weather ab- 
normal storms and carry 150 passengers across the At- 
lantic for $300 or less per person. The trip will take 
no more than 48 hours, which means that the American 
who has a fortnight’s holiday can spend 10 days of his 
time in Europe. 

We get a lot of ideas about the future that will not 
work out according to schedule. Hundreds of dreams 
will be shorn of every semblance of practicability as the 
years unfold. We make a mistake by trying to fool 
ourselves into believing that we are a superior race. If 
it were not for a small group of pioneers in science who 
succeeded in disclosing vital knowledge that made pos- 
sible recent remarkable achievements, we would still 
be living the life of 1850. That is why attention is 
being called to the danger of giving all thought to our 
machines, at the same time ignoring the human side of 
the equation. 

Surely our biological future is a problem no less 
important than that which concerns the utilization of 


more and more mechanical devices. What are we doing 
to add inches to our stature; to reduce feebleness oj 
body and mind; and to decrease insanity, poverty, law- 
lessness and crime? Utter ruin would overtake the 
stock breeder who paid as little attention to the c mposi- 
tion of his herd as we pay to the composition of our 
population. It is alarming to face the conclusion that 
although we are spending more money in the United 
States for education than any other country, the average 
intelligence of our citizenship is declining. 

We are now suffering from a system that is pernicious 
in its effects. No display of cleverness in the develop- 
ment of ingenious mechanical devices will save us from 
the consequences of human decadence. Millions of our 
people have been mentally unable to finish the courses 
in our public schools. More than 2,000,000 Americans 
are defective mentally to such an extent that we are 
forced to provide them with institutional care. There 
are 21 times as many murders per unit population in 
the United States as in England, and our murder rate 
has doubled in a quarter of a century. Crime costs us 
$13,000,000,000 a year, which is more money than we 
advanced to Europe during the World War and the two 
years that followed. 

Ours represents the only species of life we know of 
that is offered an opportunity to play a part in its own 
evolution. But instead of making the most of our 
chance to better the race, we now have a plan of birth 
conrol for the fit and unlimited procreation for the unfit. 
We have gone in for numbers at a sacrifice of quality 
and type. We practically ignore inheritance factors and 
place all our trust in environment, failing to recognize 
that heredity provides the organism, whereas environ- 


The Strongest and 
Most Durable Steel Sec- 


tions Made for 
i] Sweet's line of Steel posts have an in- 
ant —* engineers and farm owners 


customers will 


Every Purpose 


and resistance to wind and storm as well 
as pleasing appearance. 

And they can easily and quickly be driven 
into any kind of soil thus eliminating time 
and labor of diggind fence post holes. 


buy Sweet's Stee! 


Your 
Posts on sight. Available in all standard 
lengths and for any type of wire fence. 


Do you have our descriptive catalog? 


WILLIAMSPORT, 1 


: SNOW FENCE 
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ment is only the stimulus that sets it in action. 

The thing we call ‘acquired character” is well worthy 
of attention, but we must not overlook the truth that 
the capacity for learning is determined by the inherited 
constitution. It is heredity which ordains that one in- 
dividual can never be more than an imbecile, no matter 
what his environment may be. 

We are now passing through a period of amalgama- 
tion that eventually will eradicate all national, racial and 
color lines. Even the whites and the blacks in America 
have gone on interbreeding at a rate that has increased 
the percentage of mulattoes in our negro population 
from 11 per cent 50 years ago to 21 per cent today. 
The children of foreign-born parents are rapidly re- 
placing our older American stock, which condition would 
provide no cause for alarm if it were not true that our 
recent importations from overseas have been far in- 


ferior to the type of immigrant that set the pace and | 


bore the brunt of the fight in establishing our New- 
World civilization. 

The future of the United States will be determined 
largely by the character of the type of human that comes 
out of our “melting pot.” If we are content to witness a 
breeding of our race from the lower levels rather than 
from the top, and are willing to close our eyes to the 
necessity of applying to our human stock the funda- 
mental principles of good animal breeding, then we musi 
face the certainty of extinction of the most gifted lines 
of the dry-rot of luxury and indifference. It is time 
to inquire if we are not already on the way to join the 
ghostly procession of so-called superior civilizations that 
marched across world stages set up in Egypt, India, 
China, Persia, Greece and Rome. 


What Paint Up and Clean Up 

Campaign Did 

(Continued from page 53) 
nities dismiss such reports as impossible for them. 
Some merchants and other people have a way of think- 
ing that big things can be accomplished only in big com- 
munities. 

As a matter of fact, some relatively bigger accomplish- 
ments are scored in small communities than in the large 
ones. We once heard a merchant comparing his effort 
at selling 15 electric irons unfavorably with a city cam- 
paign that sold 800 when, as a matter of fact, the small- 
town merchant had sold irons to 15 per cent of the elec- 
tric customers of his town and the city campaign had 
sold to only 4 per cent of the customers. 

In the case of these two reports, the number of lots 
and yards cleaned in Minneapolis represents 41 per cent 
of the population, while the Heyworth report is 45 per 
cent. The number of window boxes reported in Minne- 
apolis is 23 per cent of the population and the Heyworth 
figures are 27. 

Mrs. R. B. Bates, representing the Annual Flower 
Show, was chairman of the Heyworth committee. The 
first effort of this committee, after dividing the com- 
munity into sections, was to get after a-long neglected 
city paving job and pushing that to completion. Also 
lack of the curbing, which had made it practically im- 
possible to maintain satisfactory sidewalks, was remedied. 

The committee asked the Illinois Central Railroad to 
clean up the plots around the station and lots used as 
rubbish heaps. The railroad not only did that but sent 


the head gardener of the system to Heyworth to consult 
(Continued on next page) 


Fits Any Door 
or Window 


U-Tacks come in proper 
and convenient ready cut 
lengths for all doors and 
windows. Fitting is sim- 
ple and easy for anyone. 
No removal of doors, 
hardware or sashes nec- 
essary. Results guaran- 
teed. 


Hove owner applying U-Tack 


to door frame. Just cut strips 
to right length and tack on. 


Nationally Advertised 


who stock now. 
samples. 


6681 Delmar Blvd. 


Leading publications 
are carrying the U 
Tack message to the 
trade each month. Be 
first in your neighbor- 
hood to show them. 


—GET THIS NEW BUSINESS !— 


Thousands of home owners have long wanted to install metal weatherstripping, 
but always found its high cost prohibitive. 
bronze strip—has created profitable new business for hardware dealers, by placing 
metal weatherstripping within reach of every home owner. 


Special Profit Offer 


To promptly supply the demand our national advertising is creating, 
Special profit offer open to those 


we want live dealers everywhere. 
Write quick for full particulars, discounts, terms and 


Free Counter and Window Displays 


U-Tack Metal Weatherstrip Co. 


U-Tack—the new, inexpensive, spring 


, Easily, Quickly 
Installed 


All U-Tacks have clean 
cut nail holes punched 
clear through. Fach set 
includes special rustless 
copperized nails for at- 
taching. Go on easily. 
Last a lifetime. 


U-Tack Window Strip easily 


tacked to frame. Stops all 
drafts. Windows slide easily. 


Nationally Advertised 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Millions of home 
owners are learning 
of U-Tacks through 
their favorite maga- 
zines. Be _ prepared 
to supply their wants. 
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The old-fashioned caster is out 
of date. Dealers everywhere 
are now selling— 


BALL BEARING CASTERS 


é Roll easily and smoothly in any 

cirection. Quick seller and good 
profit-maker. Write today for 
sample, catalog and full particulars. 
From Your Jobber— 


The Schatz Manufacturing Co. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Agents: J. C. MeCarty & Co., 253 Broadway, N. Y. City 


10 to 30% per pound in 
favor of ATLAS TACKS 


What count do you get when you buy tacks 
or small nails by weight ? 


There is often a difference of 10 to 30% in 
favor of Atlas tacks or small nails. Test 
them yourself. And remember—good, 
sharp, clean cut, correctly sized tacks are 
expensive to make. 


Or, when you buy by 
count see that you get 
the weight. There is 
often a corresponding 


YOUR 


TRADE MARK 


Either way, you can 
feGuarantees bank on Atlas tacks 
“The Greatest 
and small nails for 
quality, full count and 


ATLAS TACK CORPORATION 
Fairhaven, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 


with the committee as to what could be done to hel 
the plans in a larger way. The report does not include 
these items, nor the number of sidewalks laid, cement 
floors put into basements, the oil that the city trustees 
purchased for the streets, new store fronts nor the 
changes from wood to composition shingles. The Hey- 
worth paint report carried out on formula is as follows: 
Average Retail 


Number Quantity Total Price per 
of Jobs for Each Gallons Gallon Total 


Houses Painted ...... 20 12Gals. 240 $3.25 $780.00 
Rooms having walls 

painted or varnished 93 % “ 46% 2.75 127.87 
Floors painted or var- 

4 6% 7 4.00 28.00 


Rooms having wood- 
work painted = or 
Porches’ or _ stairs 
painted or varnished 34 % a 17 3.25 55.25 


Roofs painted ........ 6 36 99.00 
Fences painted ....... 9 on 27 3.00 81.00 
Outbuildings painted... 12 8 “ 96 3.25 312.00 
Average 
Screens painted ...... 3394174 3.25 37.37 
350 ft. 
Total Paint and Varnish sales traced to house to 
Walls kalsomined or papered............. 128 


The Heyworth Annual Flower Show is a novel insti- 
tution. It is for the people of the village and aside 
from the plants grown in pots and taken to the show, 
the contestants have the privilege of entering gardens 
or plants as they stand on home grounds or vacant lots. 
The judges make the rounds and grade all entrants. The 
Clean Up, Paint Up Campaign was arranged to end on 
the date of the flower show. 

The women of Heyworth had excellent support from 
the town trustees, merchants and the local newspaper 
which, in addition to printing stories in support of the 
movement, placed flower boxes in the windows of the 
storeroom used as an office on the main street. [tach 
week a visitor to the town was asked to write impres- 
sions of the town as compared with previous visits. 

The illustration showing views of “before and after” 
in Heyworth is a reproduction of a single page from the 
report made to the Clean Up, Paint Up Campaign. 

, These reports are the basis of awards of a cup for 
each State by the Federation of Women’s Clubs. Some 
of these reports—that from Pittsburg, for instance— 
consists of several elaborate volumes of photographs and | 
tabulations of figures, newspaper clippings and other data. 

Experience over a number of years has shown that 
once such a campaign is conducted its recurrence is at- 
tomatic and the increase in trade accomplishments is 
progressive. 

Mrs. H. E. Lundgren of Isante, Minn., a village of 411 
people, writes: “This campaign has awakened interest 
in adults and has also made the school children realize 
what can be done in their own neighborhood.” In 
Isante, nine houses. were painted, 44 rooms were redec- 
orated and 171 floors varnished. 

A very definite report of trade value of these cam- 
paigns is shown by a report to the Campaign Bureau by 
the Conde-Bray Glass & Paint Co., jobbers of St. [outs. 
This company reports the following increases in trade 
shown by their books in towns where such campaigns 
were underway: Jonesboro, Ark., 290 per cent ; Monette, 
Ark., 50; Donnellson, Ill., 20; Herrin, Ill., 310; Clarks- 
dale, Mo., 300; Graham, Mo., 270; Whitewright, Tex. 
50; LaHarpe, Kan., 400. This report, of course, does 
not take into account goods sold by other jobbers. 
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New Equipment Speeds Sales 


(Continued from page 41) 


— 


3 


portant part of the company’s plan of merchandising. 
The hardware business now carried on by The Tracy, 
Robinson & Williams Co. was established by Henry C. 
Porter in April, 1835. It passed through various stages 
of ownership and not until 1881 did the present organi- 
zation begin to take shape. It was then known as Tracy, 
Tarbox & Robinson. This partnership continued until 
1892, when Mr. Tarbox retired and W. D. Williams was 
admitted into the partnership succeeding him. In 1904 
Mr. Tracy retired and the business was incorporated by 
H. N. Robinson, W. D. Williams and Charles FE. Mar- 
tin. The name was changed to The Tracy, Robinson & 
Williams Co. and Frederick W. Norris, who had been 
with the company for many years, was admitted to the 
corporation. In 1922 Mr. Williams died, leaving Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Norris to assume entire charge. Under 
the supervision of these two men the company is pre- 
paring to pass the century mark—only a few vears off. 
With the new equipment, new hope, new optimism and 
an old heritage and reputation, The Tracy, Robinson & 
Williams Co. has looked into the future in its effort to 
better serve its many customers in and around Hartford. 


The Motor Dynamo Flashlight 


No batteries are needed for the Motor Dynamo Flashlight 
recently placed on the macket by the Campbell Mfg. Co., whose 
general office is at Long Branch, N. J. 

Magnets revolving through space generate the electricity for 
this no-battery flashlight. Light is obtained by merely turning 
the handle of the flashlight, in which there ‘is a spring. Pressing 
the button sets the motor in motion and operates a small and 
compact dynamo which produces the current for a 214-volt light. 

The Motor Dynamo Flashlight is not affected by exposure and 


dampness. The manufacturer states that there is nothing to get 
out of order or to deteriorate and that the light can be kept 
burning indefinitely for as long as necessary by merely turning 
the handle. It is slightly larger than the ordinary battery flash- 
light, but is nct burdensome, weighing less than 234 Ib. 
Campers, sportsmen, boatmen and travelers will find this light 
indispensable. The manufacturer will repair or replace any light 
that is defective within one year from the date of purchase. 


Fifteen Years of Growth 


During the fifteen years since 1912 the population of 
the United States has increased by about one-fourth; 
at the present time, the investment in the plant and equip- 
ment of the electric light and power industry is four times 
as great as it was in 1912; the number of customers is 
nearly six times as great; and the production of elec- 
tricity is nearly seven times as great. Revenues have 
not increased as rapidly as output, indicating a progres- 
sive lowering of the average price of electricity to the 
consumer, while on the other hand, taxes have increased 
eleven times. 


POULTRY NETTING 


Galvanized Before and Galvanized c/4fter Weaving? 


Grades 


ten for the tag, carrying our name, at the end of every roll! 


] The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


Established 1818—America’s Oldest Woven Wire Factory 


WIRE CLOTH, NETTING and FENCING 
Galvanized Steel Wire Cloth in all Meshes and Gauges 


New York City Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City 


HELLER 


Business Building Store Equipment 


Small articles No. 17 Side Table 


Surplus 


stock 
carried in 
back part 
of tables 


Get ready for Fall Goods 


Now is the time to install your Heller Double-Duty Display 
Tables for fall seasonable goods. 

Tear wut this ad, pin it to your letterhead and return for complete 
information and prices. 


The Heller plant is running at full capacity and can make pow 
shipment! Why not order nao!—the investment is small! 


Check the items you are yo in, 
tear out this ad and mail it today W.C ei HELLER & co. 
New Style Display Tables 
Price serv for Display Tables 
Nail Counte 
Metal Saw Rack 
O) Display Door Wall Cabinets 
Write name and address 


700 Bryant S8t., Montpelier, Ohio 
New York Office, 20 Vesey Street, 
Suite 500 


in margin below 
8-23-28 
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Hot the 


Little yarns that others have laughed 
over culled from various sources. As a . 


contemporary puts it: 
have been copied, the rest will be.” 


“Some of them 


Grandpa was attending a children’s party. 
During the evening his flapper grand- 
daughter came up to him and asked how 


he was enjoying himself. 


replied the old man. 


“Fine, fine!” 


“['ll bet you never saw dancing like this 


girl, artlessly. 


“but the place was raided.” 


when you were a young man,” prattled the | 


P “Just once,” replied grandpa, reflectively, | 


Wife: “Oh, you needn't think you're so | 


wonderful. The night you proposed to 
me you looked absolutely silly.” 

Hushand: “A coincidence. 
I was absolutely silly.” 


Li 


Dealer (rushing 


you a fresh start.” 


“Doctor, if there is anything the matter 
with me, don’t frighten me half to death 
by giving it a long, scientific name. 
tell me what it is in plain English.” 

: “Well, sir, to be frank, you are lazy.” 
“Thank you, doctor. 
scientific name for it. 


to the missus.” 


ei “Dis is Meester Kaplovitz; I want you 
should send me over twelf two by tens 


right avay quick.” 


“All right, sir—How long do you want 


them?” 


“Oo, I vant them a long time, I going to 
put them under the ‘ouse.” 


Sign in hotel room: 


1. If you get thirsty at night don't ring | 
for the bell boy; raise up the mattress, 

there is a spring under it. 
2. If you are fond of baseball there is a 


pitcher on the stand. 


3. Don’t worry about paying your bills. 
The hotel is supported by a foundation. 

4. The hotel is not haunted; the only 
crime committed here was 
hanger hung the border. 

5. In case of fire, open a window and 


watch the fire escape. 


The fact is, 


newspaper 
office): “See here, you've published an 
announcensent of my death by mistake. 
That's got to be frxed.” 

Editor: “Well, we never contradict any- 
thing we have published, but [’ll put you 
in the births column tomorrow and give 


Now tell me the 
I’ve got to report 


the paper- 


Just 


He dashed into the police station at mid- 
night, explaining that his wife had been 
missing since eight o’clock that morning 
and asking that search be made for her. 

“Her description,” said sergeant. 
“Height 2” 

“I—I don't know!” 

“Weight?” 

The husband shook his head vaguely. 

“Color of eyes?” 

I expect.” 

“Do you know how she was dressed?” 

“| expect she wore her coat and hat, 
She took the dog with her.” 

“What kind of dog?” 

“Brindle bull terrier, weight fourteen 
and a half pounds, four dark blotches on 
his body, shading from gray to white. 
Round, blackish spot over the left eye, 
white stub tail, three white legs and right 
front leg brindled, all but the toes. A 
small nick in the left ear, a silver link 
collar, with—” 

“That'll do!” gasped the sergeant, “We'll 
find the dog!” 


“FILOSOPHY” 


—A bore is a man who, when you ask 
him how he feels, tells you. 

—Most girls who haven’t brains enough to 
cook a dinner have beauty enough to 
get one without cooking it. 

—A vacation resort is a place where the 
natives live on your vacation until the 
next summer. 

—Women, if they were less vain, would 
be more like men; that is, if they were 
conceited enough. 


The brain is a wonderful organ. It 
starts working the moment you get up in 
the morning and doesn’t stop until you get 
to the office. 


An art school is a place where women 
cuss and men scream. 


Soak: “Look out, you'll hurt yourself 
lifting that big keg.” 

Soaked: “Sh’all right, ’s only light 
wine. 

Marriages may be made in heaven, but 
most of the preliminaries are arranged in 
autos. 


“You are charged,” said the judge, “with 
heating up this Government inspector. 
What have you to say?” 

“Nothing,” replied the green-grocer. “I 
am guilty. I lost my head. All morning I 
had held my temper while Government 
agents inspected my scales, tasted my but- 
ter, smelled my meat, graded my kerosene. 
In addition, Your Honor, | had just an- 
swered three Federal questionnaires. Then 
this bird came along and wanted to take 
a moving picture of my cheese, and I pasted 
him in the eye.” 


An employee of the Mint was going on 
his summer holidays and, not unnaturally, 
he took a supply of new notes with him. 
At the end of his stay he paid his hotel 
bill with the spotless “fivers” and the 
cashier became a little suspicious of their» 
unsullied purity. ‘Excuse me,” he said 
significantly, “where did you get these 
notes?” The man from the Mint laughed. 
“Oh, you needn't be frightened of them,” 
he said reassuringly. “They're quite O. K. 
I made them myself.” “Yes!” said the 
cashier in a queer tone, as he reached for 
the telephone, “that’s just what I thought.” 


Lawyer: “Madam, you lost your thumb 
in a trolley accident, but how can you 
prove it worth the $3,000 you have sued 
the company for?” 

Lady Plaintiff: “It was the thumb I 
kept my husband under.” 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

There had been an auto wreck. One of 
the drivers climbed out in a fit of temper 
and strode up to a man standing on the 
sidewalk, thinking it to be the other driver. 

“Say, where the devil’s your tail light?” 
he roared. 

The innocent bystander looked up at 
him. “What do you think I am—a light- 
ning bug?” 


Evangelist: “Brother, why did you en- 
ter this life of sin?” 

Sinner: “I had no choice; my parents 
didn’t consult me.” 


“Who's monkeying with the radio?” 
“Oh, that’s static.” 
“I never did like that guy.’ 
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